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the complicated civilisation of the modern world an 
laborate division of labour is necessary ; and this applies in 
he sphere of thought as in the sphere of industry. We are 
ound to scparate the work, so vast and so varied, into 
ompartments, and to allot them to specialists. But the 
stem has its disadvantages and its dangers. We all 
ecopnise that, whether in the sphere of industry or in the 
phere of thought, departmentalising may be carried too far. 
submit that the separation between Science and Philosophy 
ives examples of this. It is true that in these days the © 
rontier barriers are being lowered ; and some territory even 
s becoming recognised as common ground, where scientists 
lwell who are guided by philosophy and philosophers who 
ccept their premisses largely from science. And it is true 
hat there must be some degree of separation, for Science has 
wide province of her own, and Philosophy has hers. Yet 
he separation, I suggest, has been and still is excessive, and 
VoL, XXXVII. No. 8. 853 12 
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the excess does harm. At the Universities, for instang 
Science and Philosophy live close together, but on terms of 
somewhat cold politeness. The scientist is inclined to look 
down on the philosopher as a rather pathetic figure—wel. 
meaning, no doubt, but of course quite futile. The philo 
sopher, in turn, looks down privately on the scientist as 
person who, although undeniably useful in practical things, 
is strangely limited in outlook, and quite unaware, 
unfortunately, of what it is that really matters. Whe 
they co-operate in things of common interest, it is rathe 
like foreigners, coming from different countries, and meeting 
on some international commission. Not long ago Dr Charles 
Darwin wrote amiably: ‘“ Is not the salient fact about the 
philosophy of science that no philosopher can write a book 
about science that a man of science wants to read?” On 
the other side a treatise has lately appeared under the title 
Philosophy and the Physicists, written by the Professor of 
Philosophy at London University, Dr Stebbing, which is a 
sustained onslaught upon Professor Eddington and Sir James 
Jeans for their incursions into philosophic territory, hurling 
them back beyond the frontiers. 

My purpose, then, is to examine this question of the 
relations between Science and Philosophy, and what it is 
that each should be willing to accept from the other. This 
is no merely abstract matter, academic and remote from 
affairs; but, on the contrary, is actual and urgent; it 
closely touches, indeed—extravagant though the claim may 
seem at first sight—the most important practical issues 
which, in these troubled days, face an anxious world. 

For we see all around us how action is ruled by ideas. 
Philosophies of some kind move the nations. Every land 
resounds with the tramp of armies, and the air throbs with 
the droning of their aircraft. Behind the armies are the 
dictators or the parliaments. Behind them are the political 
creeds—Communism, National-Socialism, Fascism, Demo- 
cracy. And behind the creeds are the philosophers—Marx 
and Engels; Hegel, Nietzsche, Spengler, Sorel and Croce; ¥! 
Mill and the other protagonists of liberty. Some of the creeds, 
it is true, are anti-intellectual ; but irrationalism also is 4 
philosophy of a kind. 

In the seething age in which we live, all kinds of strange 
beliefs rise up, noxious and working great harm. They 
originate and spread because there are not now any basic 

rinciples generally accepted, either in ethics or in religion. 
he impact of science on the ancient theologies all over the 
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‘Myorld, undermining orthodoxy, has brought us into an era 


of religious confusion—unavoidable, indeed, but very 
In philosophy there is a babel of tongues; no 


Mone would say that, in metaphysics or in the fundamentals 


of ethics, there are any ideas of any kind which are commonly 
agreed. And we can see that all this is because the religions, 
so far as they have been controlled by the orthodoxies, have 


‘Akept their traditional paths regardless of philosophy and 


science; philosophy, in the western world, under the long 
redominance of the idealist school, has gone its way, 
independent of science ; and science, keenly intent upon her 
own special tasks, made confident in her methods by the 
triumphs they have won, has not recognised clearly enough 
her own limitations, has not looked to philosophy for 
guidance, and works too often empirically and haphazard. 
I submit that it is a synthesis of those three—religion, 
philosophy and science—that our age needs above all else. 
There alone, in the last resort, can it find a way of escape 
from the perils that beset it. That is why I say that the 
rlation between science and philosophy is not a matter that 
is academic and remote, but is practical and urgent. 


Let us consider, first, what it is that philosophy should 
accept from science. 

It has been proved conclusively by astronomy, geology 
and biology together that there were vast stretches of time 
when the universe existed, but man did not exist. No one 
would deny that proposition. It has been established further, 
by biology and paleontology, that man has evolved from 
lower animals; however great is the development of his 
mind and the expansion of its capacities, at bottom it is of 
the same order as their minds. Man therefore is part of 
Nature and not outside it. This proposition also will not be 
disputed by any instructed and unprejudiced inquirer. 
From these established facts two conclusions follow 
inevitably. The first is that any theory of the universe 
which is based primarily upon the faculties and processes of 
the human mind must be false, for it would not hold good if 
applied to the universe during the immeasurable ages before 
man existed. The second conclusion is that man, being as 
much inside Nature as any other creature—the monkey, or 
the bird, or the fish—cannot claim any quasi-creative 
position, any ‘“‘ position of miraculous privilege,” as a 
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philosopher of to-day has put it. The nature of his mind, 
the range of his perceptions, the value of his logic, ar 
important no doubt—and of the first importance—when he 
is considering how far he can trust his own observations, and 
when he is relating himself to his environment. But they 
are not important—they are in fact irrelevant—in relation to 
the fundamental problems of ontology. There is an Eastern 
proverb which says, ‘‘ the sun will set without your assist- 
ance.” 

I cannot attempt here—I have done so elsewhere—to 
develop this theme. I can only indicate the further pro- 
position which, as it seems to me, these conclusions establish. 
It is nothing less than this—that the time has come when 
the Cartesian principle of a dichotomy between mind and 
nature should be finally discarded ; when the predominance 
of the idealist school in philosophy, which has lasted from 
the period of Kant almost to our own days, should be 
definitely ended ; that philosophy should cease to take logic 
as its foundation and dialectics as its instrument, and should 
consent to draw its conclusions in the main from premisses 
which are provided by Nature. 

I said that the predominance of the idealist school had 
lasted ‘‘ almost to our own days,” for happily there has been 
a change in recent years, particularly in the English-speaking 
world. Whitehead and Alexander have been the leaders. 
Bertrand Russell and Aldous Huxley, among others, have 
greatly influenced the younger generation. In America an 
active school of Realists have set flowing a strong current 
in the universities. I do not believe that any of our thinkers 
of to-day could write such a passage as this, which is to be 
found in Bradley’s Appearance and Reality, written in the 
eighteen-nineties : 


** The word Nature has of course more meanings than 
one. I am going to use it here in the sense of the bare 
physical world, that region which forms the object of 
purely physical science, and appears to fall outside of 
all mind. Abstract from everything psychical, and then 
the remainder of existence will be Nature.” 


But you must not play dialectical tricks with the universe in 
that way. It is obvious that there is mind in Nature— 
although it is, of course, possible to conceive that there may 
also be mind outside Nature. Any system which could start 
with a postulate such as that of Bradley must be artificial 
and empty. 
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Philosophy then should begin with facts, as Bacon told 
us long ago, and it is only science that can supply them. 


“To speculate without facts,” says Aldous Huxley, 
‘* is to attempt to enter a house of which one has not the 
key, by wandering aimlessly round and round, searching 
the walls and now and then peeping through the 
windows. Facts are the key.” 3 Bsr 


It is a welcome sign that one who has been a physiologist, 
Professor A. D. Ritchie, can be appointed to the Chair of 
Philosophy at Manchester University; and be appointed 
after he had written this : 


““There are many possible ways of approach to 
philosophy, and there is also an impossible one, though 
one that has often been tried. That the philosopher can 
somehow spin his philosophy out of what he finds inside 
himself; that he has some private internal source of 
information in virtue of which he can decide what the 
Universe must be, without needing to take the trouble 
to look at it, is a belief that dies hard. But it is now 
dying, if not dead, so that it is hardly necessary to 
refute it in detail.” 


If the philosophic world in general would accept this 
standpoint, mark how great would be the lightening of the 
present burden on teachers and on students. The problem 
of the nature of human knowledge would remain no doubt ; 
epistemology would be there to remind us of our limitations. 
But it would no longer be allowed to fill the foreground, 
obsessing the teacher and alienating the student. If philo- 
sophy has no definite path to pursue, if it is incessantly 
shadowed by the doubt whether it knows, or can ever know, 
anything at all, it can hardly expect to evoke interest, still 
less devotion, from the watching and waiting world. If a 
Roman general at his triumph had the slave beside him to 
warn him that he was mortal, but had no horses to draw his 
chariot, he would not present much of a figure to the 
expectant crowds. 

Mark, for example, how great would be the simplification 
that would follow upon the acceptance of the idea of an 
inseparable Spacetime.! Relativity Theory propounds it. 


‘1 Some of the points that follow, and some that come later, were 
included in Presidential Addresses I have delivered to the British Institute 
of Philosophy, published in Philosophy, January, 1988, and the Con- 
temporary Review, December, 1938. 
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And we may see how it has been confirmed by the discoveries 
in the structure of the atom. For, though much in that 
sphere—so close to us but so remote—may still be doubtful, 
it appears to be now established that matter consists, at its 
heart, of entities—we call them protons, electrons, positrons, 
neutrons—which, whatever they may be, are in some kind 
of motion. Motion is of the essence. And motion consists 
of something being at one time in one place and at another 
time in another place. You cannot have motion in time 
alone or in space alone, but only in a combination of the two. 
Therefore, since the existence of anything physical involves 
motion, and since motion involves a unity of space and 
time, any idea of space by itself, or of time by itself, is not 
consistent with the facts of physical existence. 

No doubt we can say, quite correctly, that events take 
place in a time order; one event is in this year and another 
was last year. And we can say that events happen in a space 
order; something occurs in London and something else in 
Paris. But this is merely an artificial construction, which is 
convenient, and indeed indispensable, for our own thinking. 
A moment’s consideration will show us that it is not possible 
in fact for any event to happen this year and not in some 
place; and it is not possible for any event to happen in 
London and not at some time. And similarly with the 
existence of things. A separation between space and time is 
nothing more than a convention created by our own minds 
and for our own purposes. 

All this applies to events in the physical sphere. The 
movement of an electron within an atom; the death of 
Napoleon—nothing takes place except in an inseparable 
Spacetime. Whether Mind, and whether Deity, are to be 
regarded as in any degree outside the Spacetime order is a 
further question. So far as Mind is integrated with the 
physical universe, it is clearly not outside the Spacetime 
order. The conclusion is that any discussion of Absolute 
Time and Absolute Space can have no relevance to the 
physical universe. The vast philosophical discussions, pro- 
longed through the centuries, which have proceeded on a 
different basis, lose all validity. 

As another example, take the treatment by philosophers 
of such a subject as Colour.! So long as it was thought that 
“Colour”? was some mysterious ‘ quality” attaching to 
some equally mysterious ‘ substance,” it was natural to 


1 This paragraph, and some later ones, are repeated from my Belief 
and Action: An Everyday Philosophy. 
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treat it as though it were a subject for metaphysics. But it 
has now been shown quite clearly that what we call Colour 
isa purely physical phenomenon. We know that it is caused 
by the varying length of light-rays, and is made perceptible 
to us by the nature of our optic and mental apparatus. 
When we say “‘ This rose is red” we really mean (according 
to wave-mechanics ; quantum mechanics would express it 
differently) that the surface molecules of the petals of the 
rose are of a kind which will absorb the greater part of any 
ray of white light that falls upon them, and reflect that part 
of the ray which has a wavelength of about one eighty- 
thousandth of a millimetre. If a human eye happens to 
pass across a beam of reflected rays of that wavelength, some 
of them are conveyed through the retina, and the system of 
nerves behind it, to the brain, and cause a sensation there, 
which we name in language by the word “redness.” (It is 
shorter to say “‘ the rose is red,”’ but this is what it means.) 
Physics tells us about the rays, and physiology and 
psychology tell us about the sensations. There is nothing, 
therefore, for philosophy to discuss; except indeed the 
nature and value of the emotions which colours may evoke— 
when we see a sunset, for example, or flowers, or a painting ; 
and the nature and value of a universe of which such 
emotions form part. But the problem of Colour, as a quality 
of objects, is no longer one for metaphysics. There is still a 
problem ; there is still a mystery ; but it is pushed further 
back. Or rather we should say that there are two problems— 
that presented by the radiation and reflection of light and 
that presented by the nature of human perceptions. But 
these also are matters for science. The topic discussed by 
so many philosophers for so many generations, the nature of 
Colour or of other qualities, in themselves, in the abstract, 
now disappears altogether. 

Consider yet another example of the alleviation that 
would follow if we definitely parted company from the 
Idealists. The whole Philosophy of Values would fade into 
the distance and disappear. The theory that Beauty, 
Goodness and Truth are real entities, extant in the universe, 
are even, as Bradley asserts, ‘‘ all there is which in the end 
is real’? ; the theory that, as Professor Sorley wrote, and 
Dr Matthews, the Dean of St Paul’s, endorses, ‘* the order of 
truth which the intellect discovers and the order of moral 
values which the reason acknowledges are objective 
characters of reality ’—all this would be discarded. We 
should agree rather with Alexander, who says, simply and 
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briefly, ‘‘ Values are human inventions.” We should find 
reality in the actual world, and also in ourselves as part of 
the world, in our powers of apprehension, our emotions and 
our preferences. Your feeling as you watch the radiant 
sunset is as actual a fact as the light-waves which cause the 
sensation of colours in your brain. But there is no “ beauty ” 
out there in the sunset. There is nothing out there but the 
reflection and the splitting of the waves of sunlight by 
clouds, water-vapour and dust in the atmosphere. Is there 
“beauty ” in the sunset on an uninhabited planet ? The 
element of beauty is subjective. And so with all values. 

I have offered for your consideration three examples of 
the simplification that would follow in philosophy if it were 
integrated with the results of science: the disappearance of 
the problems of Absolute Space and Absolute Time in 
relation to the phenomena of the physical universe ;_ the 
disappearance of metaphysical problems arising out of the 
qualities of objects, of which Colour is an instance ; and the 
abandonment of the search for standards of belief and of 
conduct in an imagined world of ‘‘ Values.” Other examples 
might be given. The conclusion can only be that a large 
part of the classic philosophies of the seventeenth, eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries must be definitely discarded. Of 
interest—and of deep interest—to students of the develop- 
ment of human thought, they have become historical and 
are no longer actual. They can no more influence or direct 
the flow of current ideas than can the scholastic-theological 
philosophy of the centuries that preceded. 

The subjects that would be discontinued, or relegated 
to the background, have been among the most abstruse and 
difficult. By their very nature they have fostered the 
obscurity for which many exponents of philosophies have 
been notorious. They have invited an infinite complexity of 
analysis. Being abstract and unconditioned, there has been 
no limit to the prolific ramifications of the dialectical 
subtleties that they have encouraged. The result has often 
been an esoteric obscurity of style, which the ordinary man 
finds repellant. Many of the manuals might be entitled 
‘* Philosophy with Tears, in Words of Five Syllables.” Here 
we may see one of the many causes of the failure of rational 
thought to direct the modern world. Let philosophy be 
simplified, and philosophers condescend to be understood, 
and they may help us to find the road of escape from our 
troubles. 

When we abandon the futile search for a “ Value” of 
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“Goodness,” among others, we may have better hope of 
finding a solid foundation for moral conduct. Since the 
a priort method, pursued for generations, has brought no 
results, it is surely time that we tried something else. The 
alternative is the a@ posteriori. Ideas, principles, laws, 
customs, actions, are to be judged by their consequences. 
They are to be accounted right if they will conduce to welfare, 
and wrong if they will not. At once the question presents 
itself—What is meant by “ welfare”? To this no short 
answer can be given. Welfare cannot be defined in a single 
phrase. It is the collective name for a great number of 
different things, each one of which is beneficial. Health 
rather than sickness; a meal when one is hungry; a rest 
when one is tired; a shelter from the weather—that these 
are ‘‘ goods ”’ is self-evident, for this at least no sane man 
would deny. There are satisfactions derived from sympathy 
and love and the fulfilment of duty. There are the gifts of 
art and science, and all the achievements of a high civilisa- 
tion. ‘There are pleasures, innocuous in themselves, that 
gratify the mind or the body. “ ‘ Dost thou think, because 
thou art virtuous, there shall be no more cakes and ale?’ 
‘Yes, by Saint Anne; and ginger shall be hot.i’ the mouth, 
too!’”? It is not possible to bring all these into a single 
definition of welfare, or of ‘‘ the Good.” Any definition wide 
enough to be complete would be too vague to be useful. 

The selection between the things that will conduce to 
welfare, in the widest sense, and those that will not, must be 
made by a process of private judgement and public dis- 
cussion. Immediate advantages have to be weighed against 
later advantages ; benefits to the individual balanced against 
benefits to the society ; the good of a nation considered in 
relation to the good of mankind. Experiment, publicity, 
education, persuasion, legislation are the instruments. So, 
independent of any mystic doctrine of'‘‘ Values” and with 
our feet firmly on the ground of human experience, we may 
reach standards of right and wrong, and rules of moral 
conduct which will help to supply the gap in modern thought. 

And here we would make contact with Religion, the third 
element in our synthesis. 


So far I have been dealing with the help that Science 
may give to Philosophy. I turn now to the second half of 
my subject—in what way Philosophy may be helpful to 
Science. 

VoL. XX XVII. No. 8. 12* 
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It seems strange that at the very time when philosophers 
seem to be ene te from a phase in which there was con. 
fusion between physical facts or events on the one hand and 
concepts of the human mind on the other, some scientists 
appear to be falling into the very same confusion. There is, 
in the first place, the attribution by Relativity Theory of 
physical qualities to a Spacetime Continuum. It is said that 
such a Continuum has real existence ; that it is, or may be, 
*“curved’’; that it: is ‘ finite but boundless,” like the 
earth’s surface for example ; that matter consists ultimately 
of nothing other than “stresses” in Spacetime. Many 
philosophers would say that this is quite inadmissible. 

Space and Time and their combination are, it is con- 
tended, nothing but human ideas. I am here and you are § 
there, and there is something in between. Certainly there is 
air in between, consisting of atoms of oxygen and nitrogen 
and other gases; transmitting by its wave-vibrations the 
voice to the hearer. The air is clearly physical. We might 
possibly say that there is also something else—some kind of 
ether—which transmits light, whether it consists of waves or 
particles, and enables you to see me and me to see you. We 
should still be in the physical sphere. But if you say that 
there is no ether, and that the interval between us consists 
of ‘* space,” and you attribute to that space, as such, physical 
qualities, then you will be going beyond what is warranted. 
For can the word “ space ”’ indicate, from one human mind 
to another, anything more than the bald fact that there is an 
interval ? To attach physical qualities or capacities, of any 
sort or kind, to that term or to that fact cannot be justified. 
Similarly, in the time order, we may say that the sun rose, 
as we call it, yesterday, and rose again to-day, and that 
between the two events there was a time interval, during 
which many other events took place. But that time interval 
is a mere convention; it is no more than a piece of an 
imaginary human measurement. To attribute to it physical 
qualities is as inadmissible as in the other case. What is 
true of Space and of Time must also be true of their com- 
bination. Because Spacetime is a better concept than 
Space or Time separately, the conclusion does not follow 
that Spacetime has a character of physical reality which the 
others lack. It still remains a mental concept and nothing 
more. And to speak of “stresses”? in Spacetime, or its 
‘‘ curvature,” seems as much a confusion of incompatible 
things as it would be to say that the number Four is heavier 
than the number Two. 
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Nor is it permissible to treat what we call “‘ the surface ” 
of a sphere as though it had actual existence, and could 
serve as an analogy for some cosmic system. In practical life 
we know what we mean by a “ surface ’—the smooth surface 
of a glass or the rough surface of a piece of cloth. But in 
geometry or in philosophy a surface is no more than a fig- 
ment. It assumes a two-dimensional plane extracted from 
its three-dimensional environment. You can separate such 
aplane theoretically for purposes of geometrical calculations ; 
but you cannot do it in fact. It furnishes therefore no useful 
exemplar for a physical universe. That the earth’s actual 
surface is not boundless is clear enough as soon as it is tested 
in the third dimension. A humble worm coming to the top 
after a shower of rain can confute the mathematicians. 

Consider again the proposition, now often heard, that the 
universe consists of nothing but “ waves of probability.” 
A wave is a form; and the notion of “* probability ” will not 
fit in with the notion of form of any kind, wave or other. 
The phrase is amusing, perhaps, because of its paradox ; but 
humour is one thing and physics is another—or should be! 

Some of the mathematical physicists would lead us even 
further into the fog. Because the single electron or atom or 
molecule is far out of reach, and observation can only deal 
with aggregates of them, it is deduced that, in the last resort, 
it is the aggregation that matters ; and since that is expressed 
in terms of mathematics, the conclusion is that it is the 
mathematics that is real. We reach at the end Jeans’ famous 
speculation that the universe may be a thought in the mind 
of a mathematician—a clear case indeed of man creating 
God in his own image ! 

Professor Einstein’s latest book, written in collaboration 
with Dr Infeld, The Evolution of Physics, describes certain 
difficulties that arose out of Maxwell’s theory, and proceeds 
as follows : 


‘“* Our only way out seems to be to take for granted 
the fact that space has the physical property of trans- 
mitting electromagnetic waves, and not to bother too 
much about the meaning of this statement. We may 
still use the word ether, but only to express some 
physical property of space.” 

But can we “‘ take for granted ” the possession of a physical 
property by pure space? And can either the philosopher or 
the scientist rest content with a position such as that taken 
in the passage quoted ? 
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In this matter physics seems to have reached, for the time 
being, a dead end. Relativity does not offer here an answer 
to the problem presented by the fact of radiation ; it rather 
confesses an inability to answer. The layman is driven to 
ask whether, after all, the rejection by modern physics of the 
old ether hypothesis may not have to be reconsidered. No 
doubt the negative result of the Michelson-Morley experi- 
ments, the chief factor in bringing about that rejection, 
appears to be conclusive. But, on the other hand, the 
phenomenon of the aberration of stellar light, and indeed all 
other optical phenomena, are consistent with the existence 
of a physical ether. And if the alternative offered by 
relativity would have us believe that a mental concept 
possesses physical properties, and we are told, when we ask 
how that can be, that we ought not to bother—it would seem 
that the time has come: when physics needs to make a fresh 
start on different lines. 

Consider again the attack by a powerful school of 
physicists upon the principle of Causality. That principle 
was regarded for centuries as the very Ark of the Covenant 
of physical science. Philosophy was coming to accept it as a 
major premiss for its own reasoning: all events are conse- 
quent upon previous events, which stand to them in the 
relation of cause to effect ; like causes always produce like 
effects ; Nature is ordered and uniform. But now this is 
contradicted by Heisenberg’s Principle of Uncertainty, 
which has secured so wide an acceptance among physicists. 
To many philosophers it appears highly questionable. The 
Principle of Uncertainty originated from the fact that the 
physicist cannot determine both the position and the velocity 
of an electron at any instant. His means of observation do 
not allow him to do so, and from their nature must ever 
incapacitate him from doing so; since the very process that 
has to be employed to make the observation must itself 
interfere with, and alter, the phenomenon that is observed. 
So far there is no controversy. But the Indeterminist School 
proceed from this accepted fact to the strange deduction 
that the uncertainty of the physicist must be shared by the 
electron. Since he cannot “‘ determine ”’ what is its position- 
cum-velocity, in the sense that he cannot discover what it is, 
we are to suppose that Nature cannot “‘ determine ”’ it either, 
in the sense that she cannot cause or decide it. 

From this it is only a step to say that at the heart of 
Nature pure hazard rules; and from that Eddington and 
Bohr strangely arrive at the conclusion that physics confirms 
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the theory of a spontaneous human Free Will. For, says 
Eddington, “If the atom has indeterminacy, surely the 
human mind will have an equal indeterminacy ; for we can 
scarcely accept a theory which makes out the mind to be 
more mechanistic than the atom.” !_ The reader will perhaps 
agree that there are points on which the scientist would do 
well to take the philosopher into consultation. 


I will now mention two questions, of fundamental 
importance and as yet unsolved, the answers to which 
philosophy would be very grateful to receive from the lips of 
science. They would help very much in the discussions of 
basic problems of philosophy—the nature of the physical 
universe, and of Life, Mind and Deity. And it is science 
alone that can give the answers, if any answers are possible. 

One of these questions is the cause of gravitation. It is 
not enough to measure the effects of gravitation and to 
predict its results. It is not enough to use some formula, 
which itself depends only upon mental concepts—such as that 
gravitation is a consequence of the inter-action of Matter and 
Field. Huyghens and Leibnitz objected to Newton that he 
said nothing as to the manner in which the phenomena of 
gravitation were brought about; and in spite of the claim now 
made that Relativity Theory renders any such discussion 
irrelevant, the lay inquirer may be pardoned for thinking 
that the original objection was valid, and remains valid ; 
that there is something here that has still to be discovered. 

And if we are bold enough to set out on a voyage of 
discovery, it would seem that there'is only one direction in 
which the search can usefully be made. The new knowledge 
of the structure of the atom may possibly furnish the present 
generation of scientists with a clue which their forerunners 
necessarily lacked. If stars and planets attract each other, 
if every mass attracts every other mass, can the cause be 
found anywhere except in some form of activity proceeding 
within them? Where else could it possibly be found ? 
And what activity is there other than the sub-atomic 
processes and the movements and combinations that result 
from those processes ? 

A stellar mass will emit radiation, the effects of which 
are felt to distances that are colossal according to our 
standards. Its gravitational pull will be as wide. The one, 


_ 1A. S, Eddington, Presidential Address to the Mathematical Associa- 
tion, 1982, published in the Mathematical Gazette, May, 1982. 
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In this matter physics seems to have reached, for the time 
being, a dead end. Relativity does not offer here an answer 
to the problem presented by the fact of radiation ; it rather 
confesses an inability to answer. The layman is driven to 
ask whether, after all, the rejection by modern physics of the 
old ether hypothesis may not have to be reconsidered. No 
doubt the negative result of the Michelson-Morley experi- 
ments, the chief factor in bringing about that rejection, 
appears to be conclusive. But, on the other hand, the 
phenomenon of the aberration of stellar light, and indeed all 
other optical phenomena, are consistent with the existence 
of a physical ether. And if the alternative offered by 
relativity would have us believe that a mental concept 
possesses physical properties, and we are told, when we ask 
how that can be, that we ought not to bother—it would seem 
that the time has come: when physics needs to make a fresh 
start on different lines. 

Consider again the attack by a powerful school of 
physicists upon the principle of Causality. That principle 
was regarded for centuries as the very Ark of the Covenant 
of physical science. Philosophy was coming to accept it as a 
major premiss for its own reasoning: all events are conse- 
quent upon previous events, which stand to them in the 
relation of cause to effect ; like causes always produce like 
effects ; Nature is ordered and uniform. But now this is 
contradicted by Heisenberg’s Principle of Uncertainty, 
which has secured so wide an acceptance among physicists. 
To many philosophers it appears highly questionable. The 
Principle of Uncertainty originated from the fact that the 
physicist cannot determine both the position and the velocity 
of an electron at any instant. His means of observation do 
not allow him to do so, and from their nature must ever 
incapacitate him from doing so; since the very process that 
has to be employed to make the observation must itself 
interfere with, and alter, the phenomenon that is observed. 
So far there is no controversy. But the Indeterminist School 
proceed from this accepted fact to the strange deduction 
that the uncertainty of the physicist must be shared by the 
electron. Since he cannot “‘ determine ” what is its position- 
cum-velocity, in the sense that he cannot discover what it is, 
we are to suppose that Nature cannot “‘ determine ”’ it either, 
in the sense that she cannot cause or decide it. 

From this it is only a step to say that at the heart of 
Nature pure hazard rules; and from that Eddington and 
Bohr strangely arrive at the conclusion that physics confirms 
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the theory of a spontaneous human Free Will. For, says 
Eddington, “‘If the atom has indeterminacy, surely the 
human mind will have an equal indeterminacy ; for we can 
scarcely accept a theory which makes out the mind to be 
more mechanistic than the atom.” ! The reader will perhaps 


agree that there are points on which the scientist would do 
well to take the philosopher into consultation. 


I will now mention two questions, of fundamental 
importance and as yet unsolved, the answers to which 
philosophy would be very grateful to receive from the lips of 
science. They would help very much in the discussions of 
basic problems of philosophy—the nature of the physical 
universe, and of Life, Mind and Deity. And it is science 
alone that can give the answers, if any answers are possible. 

One of these questions is the cause of gravitation. It is 
not enough to measure the effects of gravitation and to 
predict its results. It is not enough to use some formula, 
which itself depends only upon mental concepts—such as that 
gravitation is a consequence of the inter-action of Matter and 
Field. Huyghens and Leibnitz objected to Newton that he 
said nothing as to the manner in which the phenomena of 
gravitation were brought about; and in spite of the claim now 
made that Relativity Theory renders any such discussion 
irrelevant, the lay inquirer may be pardoned for thinking 
that the original objection was valid, and remains valid ; 
that there is something here that has still to be discovered. 

And if we are bold enough to set out on a voyage of 
discovery, it would seem that there is only one direction in 
which the search can usefully be made. The new knowledge 
of the structure of the atom may possibly furnish the present 
generation of scientists with a clue which their forerunners 
necessarily lacked. If stars and planets attract each other, 
if every mass attracts every other mass, can the cause be 
found anywhere except in some form of activity proceeding 
within them? Where else could it possibly be found ? 
And what activity is there other than the sub-atomic 
processes and the movements and combinations that result 
from those processes ? 

A stellar mass will emit radiation, the effects of which 
are felt to distances that are colossal according to our 
standards. Its gravitational pull will be as wide. The one, 

1 A. S, Eddington, Presidential Address to the Mathematical Associa- 
tion, 1982, published in the Mathematical Gazette, May, 1982. 
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radiation, is known to be a consequence of the enormous 


ve 

energy that pulsates within each atom, and is the source of a 
the external effects of each aggregate of atoms. Is it J pand 
impossible that the other, gravitation, may be in the same again 
category ? On this hypothesis gravitation would be due toa variol 
process which was in some sense the converse of radiation— findin 
the one some form of activity inwards, the other outwards. anime 
But these are fields into which the layman can venture was I 
only at the risk of heavy punishment. I am very conscious, offspr 
indeed, of my rashness in even looking at them from a thoug 


distance. But it sometimes happens that an amateurish T’ 
suggestion may set the experts thinking, and to advantage. the te 
If there is even a one-in-a-thousand chance of that, it is 


n ¢ 
worth while to offer the speculation. ee 
On the second of the fundamental issues where philosophy diffus 
waits upon science for an answer, I have no such risk to run. Hill | 
I merely remind you that the problem is there and is unsolved. that 


It is the nature of the thought-process itself. in ot 

Sir Charles Sherrington tells us that not merely is the on Ai 
relation of mind to brain an unsolved problem, but that we the { 
have not yet even reached a basis on which we can begin to 





n, 

solve it. Some think that it can never be solved; thought i 
will never be able to discover its own nature. But why need the 4 
we say that ? Consider the vast fields of knowledge into have 
which we have entered, but which would have seemed to bloos 
primeval man utterly out of reach. Imagine some missionary cove’ 
from Northern Australia bringing an aboriginal native to a that 
scientific institution and trying to explain to him the experi- behi: 
ments in the laboratory and the books in the library; it wait 
would soon be evident how great has been the expansion of I 
human knowledge during the few thousands of years—a short prok 
time in comparison with the whole stretch of man’s existence— cons 
between the Stone Age and now. Why should we set limits to busy 
the possible range of discovery during the far longer periods Cop 
that, in all probability, lie ahead. ‘‘ Never be solved ? ’’—it a Oo 
has been well said “‘ Never use the word ‘ never.’ ” laws 
There are various lines of possible approach, some of that 
which have been little explored as yet. For example, there som 
is the question of the means of communication between regu 
insects. Fabre and others have described how the male difft 


moths of certain species discover the whereabouts of the 
female over long distances. It cannot be by scent, for the 
wind is often blowing in the wrong direction, and scent 
particles cannot travel against the wind. What other means pro} 
is there? What are the real functions of the antenne ? tog 
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Have they any power of emitting some kind of electro- 
magnetic radiation ; perhaps in a region of the continuous 
band of wavelengths which has not yet been detected? So 
again with the method of communication among ants and 
various other insects ; and sensibilities such as the direction- 
finding faculties of migrating birds, or of cats and other 
animals—all these have been little studied. Water-divining 
was regarded as an ignorant superstition, telepathy as the 
offspring of a naive credulity; but by many it is now 
thought otherwise. 

There has been considerable research into the organs of 
the torpedo-fish and the electric eel, by means of which they 
can emit sudden discharges; but there has as yet been 
strangely little research into the less obvious, because more 
diffused, electric system of our own bodies. Professor A. V. 
Hill has succeeded in timing and measuring the impulses 
that pass along the nerve-channels ; and considerable work 
in other directions has been done recently, in this country, 
in America and elsewhere; but we can hardly doubt that 
the future will show that the science of electro-biology has 
been, in these days, in its earliest stages. Chemistry had a 
long start over the study of electricity. It was natural that 
the chemistry of the body should be explored first. We 
have learnt much of the chemical processes that go on in the 
blood, in the alimentary system, and, by more recent dis- 
coveries, in the glands. But research into the phenomena 
that take place in the brain and the nerves has lagged 
behind. Here, too, it seems plain that there is much that is 
waiting to be discovered. 

In both these spheres—in physics with regard to the 
problem of gravitation, and in physiology with regard to the 
conscious principle—there is matter that may keep scientists 
busy, perhaps for a century or two. But perhaps also some 
Copernicus or Newton or Pasteur may come forward, even 
in our own day, and by brilliant discoveries of underlying 
laws and mechanisms may reveal the explanation of much 
that seems confused and mysterious—as a catalyst added to 
some chemical mixture may suddenly precipitate into 
regular and beautiful crystals elements that are floating 
diffused and unseen. 


I submit, then, these few examples to support the 
proposition that philosophy and science, working closely 
together, may both prosper better, may see more clearly 
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what are their proper tasks and how to find the means to 
fulfil them than if they stand separate and aloof. Unques- 
tionably there are now strong tendencies towards such a 
co-ordination, and they grow stronger every day. Professor 
Wildon Carr wrote : 


‘What appears to me to mark a distinct achieve- 
ment in the philosophy of the present time and to be a 
higher level from which the prospect opens of a great 
stride forward in constructive theory, is the convergence 
on a common standpoint of the two independent lines 
of the search for truth—experimental science, with its 
bias for the positive and real; speculative philosophy, 
with its bias for the transcendent and ideal.” 


Whitehead also reminds us how Descartes by his dualism 
led men to assume ‘a materialistic, mechanistic nature, 
surveyed by cogitating minds,” and how, as a result, during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, Philosophy, 
emphasising Mind, came to be out of touch with Science, 
which had taken charge of the mechanistic nature; _ but, 
says Whitehead, now philosophy “ is creeping back into its 
old importance owing to the rise of psychology and its 
alliance with physiology.” 

I think we may have confidence that this convergence 
will continue. Philosophy is not likely to slip back into a 
remote world of cloudy dialectics; nor Science to shut 
herself up again in a closed materialistic system, where, 
indifferent to what lies outside, she concentrates on whatever 
happens to come to hand. 

When this alliance is perfected and results become 
manifest, then the third member of the trinity will, I believe, 
come into partnership, and will draw closer and closer. 
Religion, guided by Reason and conforming to Fact, will 
take her place in the great synthesis, bringing with her the 
element of poetry and emotion, of warm human sympathy 
and spiritual striving, without which there can be no universal 
appeal, no command over the thoughts and deeds of the 
seething populations of the modern world. Philosophy, 
Religion and Science—head, heart and hand—let them be 
brought together in harmonious action, and Man will feel 
at one with himself. Then he will confront with new energy 
the confusions and perils that beset him. Then he will be 
able to march with confident step into the future. 


SAMUEL. 


LONDON. 
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THIS UNEDUCATED NATION. 


SIR RICHARD W. LIVINGSTONE, 


. President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford 
Way are we an uneducated nation and how can we become 
an educated one? We have compulsory education, magni- 
ficent schools, an impressive array of teachers, and an 
enormous educational budget. Yet most of the passengers 
in a railway carriage will be reading the Daily Mirror ; and 
the News of the World has a circulation of between three and 
four millions. The advertisements, cheap newspapers and 
films of a country are the best index of what appeals to its 
masses. What view would posterity form of our civilisation 
from these manifestations of its taste and intelligence ? 
Contrast with our cinema the drama which the whole 
Athenian people watched in the bright March weather 
millennia ago. What fraction of our masses would sit 
through a performance of the Trilogy or the Philoctetes ? 
Why is it? Because we have not enough education ? 
Because we only spend some 90 millions annually on it ? 
Because our school leaving age is fifteen—with exceptions ? 
These popular answers may content us till we observe 
Canada, where the school leaving age is sixteen, or America, 
where it is commonly the same and where so much bigger a 
proportion of the population attends the University. We 
may take a cold comfort from noticing that they are at least 
as ill-educated as we. But we must also infer that merely 
developing our present educational system will be little use, 
and that to make education compulsory till sixteen will not 
do what we want. What then is the cause of our plight ? 
Are most human beings incapable of becoming educated in 
any but a restricted sense of the term? Is democracy 
merely a political term, which ignores or masks the fact that 
the masses may have the vote, but must always remain a 
lower class ? 
369 
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It is not so. We could be an educated nation, if we 
changed our methods. It is easy to follow the line of least 
resistance, to raise the school age, and spend more millions, 
and supply more of the food which has produced a population 
so stunted and starved. But that is not the way to increase 
their stature. We need to face the situation, and to see how 
bad it is, and to think radically about it. After the religious 
amp it is the most serious problem which our civilisation 

as to face. We are anxious to preserve democracy. By 
all means. But let us be anxious about the quality of 
democracy as well as its preservation. Indeed, the quality 
and the preservation go together. A good democracy will 
preserve itself and survive by its own virtue. A bad 
democracy will probably not survive, and anyhow is hardly 
worth preserving. I do not, of course, say that our democracy 
is bad. It has an enormous amount of good sense and kindli- 
ness and a fair proportion of public spirit. But it comes far 
short of the stature of an educated people. 


And now to my theory, and my text which is taken from 
one of the few writers on politics who always talked sense, 
and, while he looked at things as they are, never forgot what 
they should be : 


** One may enquire why a boy, though he may be a 
mathematician, cannot be a philosopher. Perhaps the 
answer is that mathematics deals with abstractions 
whereas the first principles of philosophy are derived 
from experience: the young can only repeat them 
without conviction of their truth, whereas the definitions 
of mathematics are easily understood.” 


And again, 


“ The young are not fit to be students of politics, for they 
have no experience of life and conduct, and it is these 
that supply the premises and subject-matter of this 
branch of philosophy.” 4 


In these words Aristotle says that the young are unfit to 
study philosophy or — and states his reason for thinking 
so. It is because they have no experience of the subject- 
matter of either. Philosophy and politics deal with conduct 
and life and human beings, and the young have seen very 
little of either life or men. That does not prevent them from 


1 Eth, Nic., vi. 8, 6; i. 8, 5. 
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talking about these subjects, but it diminishes the value of 
their opinions ; they have no practical experience by which 
to test the truth of their theories, they repeat what they 
read or hear, or, in Aristotle’s expressive phrase, “‘ they 
repeat without conviction ” (dv morevovow adda déyouow). 
Qn the other hand, mathematics is a study of which 
they are fully capable, for, whereas politics and ethics are 
concrete, it is purely abstract and theoretic, and does not 
spring from life or need experience of life to illuminate or 
correct it. These views of Aristotle are supported by the 
curious fact, that high achievement seems possible to the 
young in mathematics and in music which, depending on 
abstract relations of sounds, is closely allied to it. Mozart 
wrote a concerto and played in the Hall of Strasburg 
University at the age of five, Bach and Schumann were 
composers before they were twenty-one, Schubert in his 
eighteenth year wrote two symphonies, five operas and 187 
songs. But how few have ever written anything worth 
reading on history or politics or ethics or even on literature 
before the age of twenty-five ! What great tragedy was ever 
written by a young man? Prima facie Aristotle appears to 
be right in saying that politics and ethics are not studies 
for which the young are properly equipped. ~ 

Aristotle makes this observation incidentally in the 
course of his famous book on Ethics. The basis from which 
Newman’s Grammar of Assent starts is the same point—our 
incapacity really to understand ‘‘ mental facts of which we 
have no direct experience.” 


‘* How shall I imbibe, a sense of the peculiarities of 
the style of Cicero or Virgil, if I have not read their 
writings ? or how shall I gain a shadow of a perception 
of the wit or the grace ascribed to the conversation of 
the French salons, being myself an untravelled John 
Bull? . . . Not all the possible descriptions of headlong 
love will make me comprehend the delirium, if I never 
have had a fit of it; nor will ever so many sermons 
about the inward satisfaction of strict conscientiousness 
create in my mind the image of a virtuous action and its 
attendant sentiments, if I have been brought up to lie, 
thieve and indulge my appetites. Thus we meet with 
men of the world who cannot enter into the very idea of 
devotion, and think, for instance, that, from the nature 
of the case, a life of religious seclusion must be either 
one of unutterable dreariness or abandoned sensuality, 


‘ 
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because they know of no exercise of the affections but 
what is merely human; and with others again, who, 
living in the home of their own selfishness, ridicule as 
something fanatical and pitiable the self-sacrifices of 
generous high-mindedness and chivalrous honour. They 
cannot create images of these things, any more than 
children on the contrary can of vice, when they ask 
whereabouts and who the bad men are; for they have 
no personal memories, and have to content themselves 


with notions drawn from books or from what others 


tell them.” 


Newman carries the matter further than Aristotle, making | 


an important distinction between two kinds of apprehension ; 
the apprehension of something from a book or by hearsay at 
second-hand, and the apprehension of something at first-hand 
from direct experience of it, from life. The difference is 
between the man who knows of war from reading Tolstoi’s 
War and Peace, or All Quiet on the Western Front, and the 
man who has been in a front line trench; between the 
knowledge of unemployment, which can be acquired from a 
book like Men Without Work, and the knowledge of it 
possessed by the unemployed or by those who live with them. 
Newman does not deny some value to the first kind of 
knowledge, but he says that it is far less intense and real 
than the second. In the second case we have a real appre- 
hension of something of which we have had direct experience ; 
in the first case we have only a notional apprehension (as he 
calls it) of something that we have read or heard of but 
never known at first-hand. (This is exactly what Aristotle 
means when he talks of repeating ideas “‘ without con- 
viction.”) Further, while Aristotle remarked that politics 
and ethics cannot be properly understood without some 


experience of life, Newman argues that the same is true of | 


subjects such as history and literature; that even these 
cannot be grasped merely from books, without some first- 
hand knowledge of their subject-matter, and therefore that 
they are imperfectly appreciated by the young. 

This is the gist of a famous passage, where he points out 
how little we understand in youth even of literature which 
we admire, and how its full meaning is only revealed as 
knowledge of life grows. 


‘* Let us consider, too, how differently young and old 


1 Grammar of Assent, p. 29. 
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are affected by the words of some classic author, such 
as Homer or Horace. Passages, which to a boy are but 
rhetorical common-places, neither better nor worse than 
a hundred others hials any clever writer might supply, 
which he gets by heart and thinks very fine, and imitates, 
as he thinks, successfully, in his own flowing versifica- 
tion, at length come home to him, when long years have 
passed, and he has had experience of life, and pierce him, 
as if he had never before known them with their sad 
earnestness and vivid exactness. Then he comes to 
understand how it is that lines, the birth of some chance 
morning or evening at an Ionian festival, or among the 
Sabine hills, have lasted generation after generation, for 
thousands of years, with a power over the mind, and a 
charm, which the current literature of his own day, 
with all its obvious advantages, is utterly unable to 
rival.” 1 


This truism was first brought home to me more than 
thirty years ago one December day, as I walked down the 
road from Argentiéres to Chamonix after a snowfall, and 
suddenly from the abyss of unconscious memory a line of 
Virgil rose into my mind and I found myself repeating 


Sed iacet aggeribus niveis informis et alto 
Terra gelu.? 


I had read the lines at school and no doubt translated them 
glibly ‘‘ the earth lies formless under snow drifts and deep 
frost’ ; but suddenly, with the snow scene before my eyes, 
I perceived for the first time what Virgil meant by the epithet 
informis, ‘* without form,’ and how perfectly it describes the 
work of snow, which literally does make the world formless, 
blurring the sharp outlines of roofs and eaves, of pines and 
rocks and mountain ridges, taking from them their definite- 
ness of shape and form. Yet how many times before that 
day had I read the line without seeing what it really means ! 
It is not that the word informis meant nothing to me when 
I was an undergraduate; but it meant much less than its 
full meaning. Personal experience was necessary to real 
understanding. 

It is a familiar phenomenon how something which we 
have read or heard, without paying much attention to it or 


1 Grammar of Assent, p. 78. 
2 Georgics, 8, 354. 
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seeing much meaning in it, some lines of poetry, a passage 
in a book, some remark of a lecturer or schoolmaster or tutor 
suddenly acquires meaning and comes alive, because we 
ourselves have had the kind of experience to which it related ; 
as though suddenly a spotlight fell on the dark background 
of our mind, and revealed in clear outline something lying 
latent and forgotten there. Among the minor and unintended 
effects of the Great War was an entirely new appreciation 
of certain aspects of those Greek writers whose writings were 
coloured by the Peloponnesian War. In all ages competent 
judges have recognised in Thucydides one of the acutest of 
human intellects and the greatest of historians. But it was 
after 1918 that we saw the real meaning of much in his 
political analysis ; such, for instance, as 


“The sufferings which revolution brought on the 
Greek states were many and terrible. In peace and 
prosperity nations and individuals have higher standards 
because they are not involved in involuntary necessities. 
But war, depriving men of their easy circumstances, is 
a savage teacher, and brings men’s characters down to 
the level of their fortunes.” } 


It is not that these words meant nothing to us before 1914, 
but their full meaning was only revealed when we had 
ourselves had a like experience. 

Educational experience bears out the truth of this law 
which Aristotle divined and Newman developed, that we 
cannot fully comprehend a statement or an idea unless we 
have ourselves experienced the facts to which it relates or 
something like it. It explains certain phenomena with 
which all teachers of upper forms or of undergraduates are 
familiar. We pass some judgement which we know to be 
important and believe, rightly, to be worth saying, and are 
slightly annoyed to find it received with complete indifference 
and lack of interest. Again we utter carelessly some platitude 
and are amazed, but not gratified, to find it eagerly snapped 
up by a pupil, as though it were a valuable truth. There is 
no doubt that our judgement of the respective value of our 
dicta is right and that of the pupil is wrong. But his capacity 
for assimilation depends on his experience. He cannot 
understand the better things, because he does not possess 
what Proust calls the ‘‘ equivalent experience of life stored 
up in his heart”; he appreciates the platitudes because 


1 Thucydides, iii. 82. 
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they correspond to what, at the actual stage of his develop- 
ment, is his view of life. The teacher is often like a tall man 
discoursing to children on a view which a five-foot wall 
conceals from them. The view is there, and the teacher sees 
it and says correctly what he sees; but the pupils are 
uninterested in things beyond their sight. The young have 
many advantages over their elders—advantages of memory, 
of freshness, of intensity of feeling; but later life has one 
advantage over youth—the knowledge of the world, the 
experience of life, which enables it to digest so much that 
the schoolboy and the undergraduate cannot assimilate. 
This surely should be more remembered in our educational 
theory. 

Were it remembered, the most serious disease of education 
might be cured and would certainly be mitigated. There 
are in any school, even in any university, pupils who are 
either stubbornly indifferent to their studies, or very mildly 
interested in them. Ordinary teachers can do little more 
than drive such pupils through their work ; and even good 
teachers fail with them. Orpheus pipes beautifully to the 
animals, but they are not stirred by the music. Hecuba is 
nothing to them, and, unlike the players at Elsinore, they do 
not even simulate tears for her. To such pupils literature, 
history—and not these alone—are lessons or examination 
subjects ; that is, less than nothing. They have never seen 
anything of life outside the school buildings or the family 
circle, and how can you expect them to perceive anything 
important or relevant to themselves in subjects of which the 
theme is an existence with which they are unacquainted ? 
It has no actuality, no meaning. As well expect an English- 
man, ignorant of French, to be interested in the conversation 
of people who are talking it. We blame and persecute them 
mildly ; but they are the victims of our habit of teaching 
them things which they are not ripe to learn. But meet 
these same dull uninterested schoolboys twenty years later 
when they have had experience of life. Some of them may 
still be the stocks and stones which Nature created them. 
But many will be reading books which at school they would 
never have touched, lamenting that they missed the oppor- 
tunities of their education, and wishing that they could 
have it again. They have seen life and would like to know 
something of that theory and record of it which we call 
literature and history. They were not incurables but the 
victims of our methods. The system was more at fault than 


they. 
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It would seem then that facts support the theories of 
Aristotle and Newman. A real comprehension of ethics and 
politics is impossible to the young; they may study and 
repeat abstract theories and the views of others, but the 
have not the knowledge of life which tests the truth of 
theories and gives conviction to those which experience 
approves. The subjects proper to them are those which 
deal with abstractions where no experience is required; 
subjects that are not concerned with human nature and 
human life, of which they know very little. 


Consider the practical educational conclusions which 
follow from this. Ifthe natural subjects for the young are 
those which need no experience of life for their full com- 
prehension, clearly mathematics, languages, some aspects of 
geography, and the sciences are the studies indicated for 
them. No experience is required for such subjects. French 
or Latin, algebra or geometry are perfectly intelligible, even 
if we have seen nothing of the world or of men. They are 
like predigested foods, complete in themselves. With these 
subjects we are safe. Individuals may have no natural 
capacity for some of them—some children seem incapable 
of learning foreign languages, others incapable of any 
mathematics except the simplest—but these subjects are 
normally indicated for the young; and these are in fact 
subjects which the young do study. 

When we pass from them to literature, history and 
politics we enter the difficult ground, and though clearly 
history and literature will be staple educational foods from 
early years, we might be clearer than we sometimes are, what 
parts of them are within the pupils’ easy comprehension, 
what are more difficult, and what are beyond it. It is clear— 
our own experience tells it without recourse to Aristotle or 
Newman—that these subjects mean much more to an adult. 
But what do they in fact mean to the child and to the 
adolescent ? 

Before trying to answer this question, I wish to say a 
word about two specially dangerous subjects—economics and 
citizenship. They press into the curriculum for obvious 
reasons. Economics are not among the great ends of civilisa- 
tion, but they are among its indispensable means. They are 
foundations of our social order, and if they are unsound it will 
collapse. Citizenship is equally important, especially in a 
democracy. It might be otherwise if we lived in a totali- 
tarian State, had leaders who indicated and enforced our 
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duties to it, and did obediently what we are told. But we 
live in a society where men have a right to their opinions, 
where co-operation is largely voluntary and private judge- 
ment respected and individual initiative the chief motive 
ower and the collective vote of 80 million voters determines 
the policy of the State; and our machine will not work 
unless its component humans have some understanding of 
it, know what citizenship is and are aware that they are 
citizens. And how many electors are clearly aware even of 
this ! 
So the educationist says to himself : 

‘* Here I have these children, at worst till the age of 
fourteen, at best to eighteen. Now is my only chance— 
and theirs. I must not let them escape without some 
knowledge of elementary economic laws, and a foothold 
in the vast ill-defined region of citizenship: otherwise 
disaster is inevitable for them and for the state.” 


A very plausible argument, but the more dangerous ; in 
it is concealed one of the greatest dangers to education. It 
and similar arguments drawn from the amount of knowledge 
supposed ‘‘ necessary to the modern man ’”’ are responsible 
for the overcrowded curriculum which leads to intellectual 
dyspepsia, hopeless malnutrition, and often to a permanent 
distaste for knowledge and incapacity to digest it; to the 
plastering ideas and facts on the surface of the pupil’s mind 
from which they rapidly peel off ; to mistaking information, 
which never becomes an organic part of his experience, for 
education which is absorbed by his mind and transforms it. 
The test of a successful education is not the amount of 
knowledge that a pupil takes away from school, but his 
appetite to know and his capacity to learn. If the school 
sends out children with a desire for knowledge and some 
idea of how to acquire and use it, it will have done the real 
work. Too many leave school with the appetite killed and 
the mind loaded with undigested lumps of information. 
That is why the good schoolmaster is known by the number 
of valuable subjects that he declines to teach. 

I am not arguing for the exclusion of citizenship or 
economics from the school, but urging that we should not be 
too sanguine about the results of teaching them. They are 
temote from the experience of the pupil, who is not a citizen 
and, especially in well-to-do homes, has no direct contact 
with the facts which economics tries to rationalise. A well- 
known Cambridge economist is reported to have said: 
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“* What is the use of my talking about economics to young 
— who do not know the wages of their gardener at 

ome.” Instruction in such subjects tends to be mere 
plaster, and in economics at least the school plasterers 
sometimes apply the wrong material ; for it is not an easy 
subject even for adults. 

An attempt is made to give a sense of reality to school 
teaching of citizenship by imaginary sessions of Parliament 
or of the League of the Nations, and doubtless this mimic 
politics, like other forms of acting, has some educational 
value. But no one can suppose that any idea of the atmo- 
sphere of Westminster and Geneva is given by reproducing a 
shadow of their formal proceedings. It may be a pleasant 
entertainment, but at its end the pupils will have as little 
sense of all that makes real politics, its vital problems, its 
personal ambitions, its tension, excitement, bitterness, 
enthusiasm, as children who dress up as doctors to visit a 
sick doll learn from their play about the realities of illness. 
And there is a certain danger that they may suppose them- 
selves to know. In all these subjects I should aim rather at 
making the pupil aware of them than at giving detailed 
instruction in them. What would take many lessons to 
teach, they can equally well study for themselves in books. 
It sometimes seems to be forgotten that people can read 
after they have left school, and that if a school is unable to 
teach children to wish to read for themselves, it will be 
unable to teach them anything else of value. The demand 
for citizenship and economics will come in later life, when the 
pupil has become a citizen and from personal experience 
realises that there is such a thing as citizenship. The 
following sentence appears in the report called The Extra 
Year, published by a Joint Committee of the Association of 
Education Committees and the N.U.T.: ‘In the senior 
schools it is the citizenship questions in which the parents 
shew most interest and themselves provide information and 
send up questions for answer.’ 1 That is exactly what one 
would expect. But how strange that our method of providing 
the adult with the knowledge of citizenship which he both 
needs and desires is through lessons given to his fourteen- 
year-old children in a senior school ! 

To return to history and literature. Apparently they 
are as unsuitable for the young as politics because in 4 
different way and from a different angle they are concerned 
with men and life, and are therefore outside the compre- 

2 P. 115, 
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hension of the young. If so, education needs to be radically 
reconstructed, and Aristotle’s theories condemn not only 
much of our own practice but also his own Greek schools 
where literature was a staple of instruction. But its exclusion 
from the school affronts our common sense. Are history and 
literature subjects for adults only? Faced with this 
absurdity, we may be tempted to turn our back on Aristotle 
and pay no further attention to his warning. 

That would be a mistake. What he says is true, and 
education will suffer if we ignore the truth contained in his 
words ; nor, incidentally, does he ever suggest that history 
and literature are not for the young. But what does the 
pupil learn by studying history or literature at school? I 
do not wish to give a dogmatic answer to this question, but 
only to raise it. It is important that we should all ask and 
answer it, not dogmatically, not from our own prepossessions 
and hopes, but by observing the pupil and noting not what 
he is supposed to get from these studies, but what in fact he 
does get from them. My own tentative answer would be 
this. The child and the adolescent can learn facts—the date 
of the Reformation and the Reform Bill, details of biography 
and history, the hard skeleton of knowledge. If we pass from 
knowledge to understanding—so far as the two can be 
separated—clearly some aspects of literature and history are 
within the grasp even of children. They can enjoy the music 
or the sonority of verse and good prose : Swinburne, L’ Allegro 
and Il Penseroso, the songs in Tennyson’s Princess, the 
hexameter of Homer and Virgil, the purple passages of 
Burke, Ruskin, Macaulay, Froude—the list could be extended 
indefinitely. They can enjoy, too, the pictures of literature 
and history—and how much of both is picture !—because for 
this appreciation they have the necessary experience, drawn 
from all that they have seen in city or country or sea since 
their eyes opened on the world. They can visualise, as 
clearly as any adult, the Duke of Guise in his satin dress 
sitting shivering in the fireless ante-room of Henry III eating 
prunes de Brignolles, or the murder of Darnley, or the ships 
moving up the Foyle to relieve Londonderry, or the Athenians 
taking their siesta in the afternoon heat on the beach of 
Egospotami, unconscious of the Spartan fleet rowing quickly 
across the Hellespont to surprise them. Something, too, 
they can grasp of historic characters, so far as these come 
within the range of their own daydreams and childish ideals 
and inchoate ambitions. But what do the great legal, con- 
stitutional, political and social issues of history mean to 
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them? If their minds have retentive surfaces, you can 
plaster on to them the provisions of the Clarendon Constitu. 
tions or the Bill of Rights, and they will reproduce these 
with more or less accuracy in an examination paper. But 
their knowledge of these things will, in Newman’s phrase, be 
notional and not real. Parrots do not know the meaning of 
the phrases they repeat. Let anyone consult his own 
experience. We have all probably learnt the Six Points of 
the Chartists at school. They were plastered on to our 
minds, but never became part of the fabric, and, unless we 
have exceptional memories, the plaster has fallen off long 
ago. Was it ever worth applying? What can children or 
adolescents comprehend of such things ? The day may come 
when they will have lived long enough in the world to 
perceive the meaning of politics, to have stood beside, 
perhaps to swim in, these obscure confused currents that 
sweep the world through political change. Then they will 
understand. But that day has not dawned at the age of 
sixteen, or even later. 

It is a large and complicated subject which I have no 
space here to develop. My burden is that we ought not to 
teach adolescents what they cannot possibly understand; 
and that we do it because we have forgotten what Aristotle 
knew, that some subjects are meaningless without experience 
of life. We ought to consider how much in education is 
mere plaster, reduce its amount, and substitute for it what 
the growing mind can absorb and incorporate. 

Of course, allowance must be made for the indirect or 
unconscious results of education. The pupil can get invalu- 
able mental training from handling ideas, which he does not 
really comprehend. He can learn, for instance, to think 
logically, to arrange his thoughts. He may write an essay 
contrasting the English Revolution of 1688 with the French 
Revolution, and receive an admirable discipline in logic, 
relevance, order, proportion and the art of expression 
without ever feeling the living issues as Halifax and Churchill, 
Danton and Robespierre felt them; and his mind can be 
developed by these mental exercises, just as his body can be 
developed by physical training, though he may have no 
idea of the principles of physiology and anatomy on which 
it is based. 

Further—and even more important—if he reads great 
literature or great history, their greatness forms his mind 
unconsciously. Some touch of their nobility passes on 
him, and “wins him imperceptibly from earliest childhood 
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into resemblance, love and harmony with the beauty of 
reason,’ of which at the moment he has no rational under- 
standing. 


‘“* They sink deeply into the recesses of the soul and 
take a powerful hold of it. . . . He who has been duly 
brought up therein will have the keenest eye for defects 

. and, feeling a most just contempt for them, will 
welcome what is beautiful, and gladly receive it into 
his soul, and feed on it, and grow to be noble and good ; 
and he will rightly reject and hate all that is ugly, even 
in his childhood before he has come to the age of reason ; 
and when reason comes, he will welcome her most 
warmly, because this has been his upbringing.” 4 


So Plato describes that unconscious moulding of mind and 
character, which is perhaps the chief part of early education. 
In education, as in life, we are formed by our atmosphere 
without knowing it. Later we may come to know and 
appreciate the influences that have formed us. Meanwhile 
we store up unconsciously spiritual tissue of whose nature 
and importance we are unaware. 

And we also store up knowledge, whose real meaning life 
may later reveal. The mind is like a garden. Seeds are 
scattered on the soil and most are lost, but some lie inert 
till the outside influence of sun and moisture wakes them to 
activity. That is a parable of education. It scatters ideas 
and information on the surface of the mind; much perishes 
forgotten, but some seeds lie dormant till the quickening 
power of experience brings them to life. Hence the value of 
a practice too much neglected in modern education, the 
habit of learning great literature by heart and so storing up 
a treasure which later life may enable us to use. It is also 
an argument for certain criticised methods in religious 
education. It seems preposterous to teach children doctrines 
in which the intense thought and deep imagination of great 
religious thinkers have expressed their sense of the inner 
meaning of a world of which a child knows almost nothing, 
and many people would argue that such teaching was a 
mistake. One justification for it is that these seeds lying 
dormant in the uncomprehending mind will in later years 
be quickened by experience, and the meaning of what 
once seemed absurd or meaningless will be revealed. 


1 Plato, Republic, 401 f. 
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Newbolt puts the point admirably in his poem on Clifton 
Chapel : 
here, my son 
Your father thought the thoughts of youth, 


And heard the words that one by one 
The touch of life has turned to truth. 


For there is in education a law of delayed action, by 
which seed sown and long forgotten only grows in late years. 
Teachers like to see results from their efforts, and direct 
them accordingly. But the most precious fruits of a good 
teacher’s work are those that he is never likely to see. 

I am not trying to banish history and literature and 
kindred subjects from the education of the young. I am 
only urging that we should realise the difficulties and limita- 
tions—the important limitations—of their study in youth. 
If their study is to be really fruitful, we must recognise a 
principle which has been almost wholly ignored in 
education—the cross-fertilisation of theory and experience. 
There is or should be a continual interaction between the 
two. We cannot understand theory without practice or 
practice without theory. But each illuminates the other. 
No one has put this more clearly than a writer who is not 
generally regarded as an expert on education, though he 
wrote a series of famous letters about it. It would be 
disastrous to bring a boy up by the methods suggested in 
Chesterfield’s letters to his son, but education would be 
more advanced if some attention had been paid to one 
passage in them : 


“Do not imagine that the knowledge, which I so 
much recommend to you, is confined to books, pleasing, 
useful and necessary as that knowledge is. But I 
comprehend in it the great knowledge of the world, 
still more necessary than that of books. In truth, they 
assist one another reciprocally ; and no man will have 
either perfectly, who has not both. The knowledge of 
the world is only to be acquired in the world, and not in 
a closet. Books alone will never teach it you; but they 
will suggest many things to your observation, which 
might otherwise escape you; and your own observa- 
tions upon mankind, when compared with those which 
you will find in books, will help you to fix the true 
point.” } 


1 Letter dated October 4, 1746. 
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How obviously true that is! Theory and practice 
iluminate each other. We know what Virgil meant by the 
word informis when we see the roofs and trees blurred with 
snow, but also we appreciate the effect of snow, because 
Virgil’s eye saw and his pen described it and we have read 


Jacet aggeribus niveis informis et alto 
Terra gelu. 


Because we lived through the Great War, we know what 
Thucydides meant when he said that “‘ war is a hard school- 
master which brings men’s characters down to level of their 
fortunes ’?; but also we understand better that effect of war 
because we have read Thucydides. Hamlet means more to 
us when we have met him in life ; but equally we understand 
the Hamlets of the world better if we have read Shakespeare’s 
play. Only when Lear was turned out of his palace into the 
pitiless pelting of the storm did he understand the life of his 
poorer subjects, ‘‘ houseless heads and unfed sides,” 


Exposed himself to feel what wretches feel. 


If he could have read that passage in King Lear, he might 
have understood earlier. When we have taught we begin to 
see the meaning of books on education ; but equally when 
we read the books the processes of education acquire a new 
meaning and its pitfalls and problems grow clear. Without 
theory practice is unintelligent, without practice theory is 
not understood. 

But how shall we apply this principle to education? In 
some important branches it is applied already and with great 
success. It is applied in medical education. The student 
sees in the hospital the phenomena of which he has heard in 
lectures and books, and the quickening of interest in his 
studies when he enters the wards is well known, and illustrates 
the truth of the principle which Iam urging. In engineering, 
periods in the shops alternate with periods of academic study. 
But why should this cross-fertilisation of theory and experi- 
ence apply only to two subjects ? It is equally desirable in 
the study of history, politics or philosophy. Theories of life, 
in the field of private conduct or of the State, records of 
life in the field of history, visions of life in the field of litera- 
ture, need first-hand experience of the facts on which they 
are based no less than medicine or engineering, if they are 
to be judged correctly or even fully apprehended. But 
what is easy in engineering or medicine is not easy in these 
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other fields. The student can be taken to the hospital or to 
the engineering shop and shown the actual phenomena 
which he has studied through lectures and books. But how 
can you show him the human phenomena, which philosophy, 
history and literature interpret or record 2? Where are they 
to be seen? Where will he find them ? 

He will find them partly in himself, in the feelings, 
instincts, thoughts, which his own mental and spiritual 
growth awaken, partly in the experience which contact with 
the world and with other men brings him; and as he meets 
in the world or in himself the living elements which create 
philosophy and literature and make the stuff of history, the 
meaning of his books will, slowly and imperfectly, be borne 
in upon his mind, and what hitherto have been little but 
words will be revealed as a reflection of life. Economics, 
ethics and politics will become real. Life and only life will 
teach him what Marx or the Chartists were talking about, or 
what Shakespeare meant by saying : 


Those wounds heal ill that men do give themselves. 


Experience will fertilise theory. 

But how can this be done at school ? Something may be 
effected by school journeys, visits to a town council or an 
elementary school or a police court, the acting of historical 
scenes. All these are useful, but they do not take us far. 
Bathing in an artificial pool at Brighton will not give a good 
idea of the seas of the Mid-Atlantic. ‘“‘ The knowledge of 
the world,” as Chesterfield says, ‘‘ is only to be acquired in 
the world.’ But if so, we are driven to a conclusion, which 
I will state briefly. We should study ethics and politics, 
and even history and literature, when we know something of 
life and men; that is, between the ages of thirty and forty 
or later, rather than between the ages of fourteen and 
twenty-one. I have been arguing for this conclusion chiefly 
on abstract grounds. But facts bear it out. There are 
three great original and entirely successful educational 
achievements in the last seventy years—the Danish Folk 
High School, the Workers’ Educational Association and the 
Boy Scout Movement. The essence of two of these is the 
study of humanistic subjects by those who have seen some- 
thing of life. Yet no attention has been paid to the lesson 
which their success teaches. 

The future doubtless will be amazed at much that this 
generation does and leaves undone. But nothing perhaps 
will surprise it more than our habit of confining formal 
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education to the years when we are not qualified to study 
the most important subjects in it, of studying life when we 
know nothing about it; and when we do know something 
about it, ceasing to think. The creation of a real and far- 
reaching system of Adult Education is the great educational 
need of the day. Nothing—apart from religion—would do 
more for political, social, economic and individual life. It 
would enable the electors to think intelligently about politics 
when as voters they have to pronounce on political issues, 
to study citizenship at the age when they have the citizen’s 
duties to perform, to learn what economics, history and 
literature teach about life when they are old enough to know 
what life is. At present the vast majority do none of these 
things, but vote and live by the flickering light—often an 
ignis fatuus—afforded by the cheap Press and the party 
politician. 

We have not yet seriously faced this great problem, and 
for the moment we have turned our back on the road that 
led towards its solution. It was an evil day for the youth of 
England when the policy of compulsory part-time education 
was abandoned in favour of raising the school age. It would 
have been far better to have secured part-time education 
first and to have raised the school age later. The Fisher 
Act, had it been fully enforced, would have kept the 
adolescent in touch with education till he was eighteen, and 
have led, naturally and easily, to Adult Education ; and it 
would have involved that combination of study and practical 
life which alone is able to make both fruitful. 

Some day an individual will apear who will tackle the 
problem with success. Governments, Ministries, Committees, 
though their help is indispensable, will never do it. Great 
movements are created by individuals in a society which is 
ready to move. Grundtvig created the Danish Folk High 
School, Mansbridge the W.E.A., Baden Powell the Scout 
Movement. It will be the same with a national system of 
Adult Education. Meanwhile this child of the future 
remains unborn, waiting for the man or woman who will 


bring it to birth. 
R. W. LIVINGSTONE. 


OxFoRD. 


Vou. XXXVII. No. 8. 








THE ADOLESCENT’S WAY OF LIFE. 
(THE REPORT ON SECONDARY EDUCATION) 
H. C. DENT. 


A Report by the Consultative Committee to the Board of 
Education can never be considered merely as a report. It 


is invariably more than that. The Committee has accus-f 


tomed us to expect from it documents which are in effect 
treatises on education, of high intrinsic value and the utmost 
significance, and which, moreover, may exert a permanent 
influence upon the history of education. 

The Report on Secondary Education published last 
December is perhaps even more important than any of its 
predecessors, not so much on account of the far-reaching 
nature of its reeommendations—though these in themselves 
give it a very high degree of importance—but more because 
in a sense it closes a chapter. With its publication the 
Committee completes a survey, unparalleled for thorough- 
ness, and, one cannot refrain from adding, unmatched for 
vision and judgement, of the English State educational 
system. Through its Reports of the past twelve years— 
The Education of the Adolescent (1926), The Primary School 
(1931), Infant and Nursery Schools (1983), and now this 
present one—we are enabled to see this problem of State 
education whole, through the eyes of a body of men and 
women who have throughout combined zeal for reform with 
respect for all that is best in English education. 

The system which they have had to examine is one which 
has been welded out of diverse and not always compatible 
elements. It has never been either coherent or cohesive, but 
has remained, in the best English fashion, a compromise, of 
more accurately, a series of compromises, for each of its 
constituent parts is in itself a compromise. The Committee 
has now investigated in detail each major part, has told us 
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what in its opinion is wrong, and has suggested for us a 
solution. In its examination of each part the Committee 
has always borne in mind its relation to the other parts, 
with the result that in the recommendations of its four reports 
we can see the framework of a coherent, progressive and 
enlightened scheme for State-provided education. 

Unfortunately there appears little hope that the bulk of 
the recommendations which the Committee has made during 
the past twelve years will be implemented for some con- 
siderable time. As a primary school correspondent put it, 
rather sadly, in a recent number of The Times Educational 
Supplement, with reference to the Report on Secondary 

Education : 


“c 


. .. the primary school teachers seem inclined to 
regard the report as a picture of a possible future and 
not as a scheme likely to be adopted forthwith. They 
remember that it is over twelve years since the Hadow 
Report appeared, to the accompaniment of a chorus of 
approval, and that even now it is being adopted only 
with difficulty. ... 


Such a comment at first sight seems to suggest that much 
of the work done by the Consultative Committee is labour in 
vain. That is far from being the case. If one may put it 
somewhat paradoxically, the Committee’s recommendations 
are the least valuable features of its reports. No one expects 
them to be implemented forthwith, or even perhaps ever in 
their entirety, and consequently attention is concentrated 
less upon them than upon what the Committee has to say, 
so to speak, by the way. And, strange though it may seem, 
that very fact in all probability enhances the value of the 
Committee’s reports. The recommendations which the 
Committee puts forward largely affect the structure of the 
educational system; and such strength and vitality as 
English education has demonstrated have never resulted 
from its structure, but always from the spirit of those 
engaged in its practice. In recognising this fact and in 
basing the motif of its reports upon it the Committee has 
done English education an inestimable service. To my mind, 
infinitely the greatest value of the Committee’s reports is to 
be found in the stimulus to thought and the guide to experi- 
ment which they afford. 

The Consultative Committee might have regarded the 
various problems with which it has been presented as 
administrative or professional ones. But this it has stead- 
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fastly refused to do. From its inception it has consistently 
and ardently embraced the doctrine—one now rapidly 
gaining ground in the mind of the modern world—that 
education, far from being a matter merely of providing 
schools and curricula for boys and girls, a matter of teaching 
and being taught, is in fact a way of life; and it has con- 
sidered it its duty to seek and to point out that way. That 
duty it has carried out with courage and persistency. 

‘“* Before everything else,”’ says the Report on Secondary 
Education, ‘‘ the school should provide for the pre-adolescent 
and adolescent years a life which answers to their special 
needs and brings out their special values.’ Something of the 
character of the life which the Committee has in mind was 
pen in the report on The Primary School, when the 

ommittee urged that the curriculum “ should be thought of 
in terms of activity and experience rather than of knowledge 
to be acquired and facts to be stored.”’ Such a viewpoint 
has, of course, been held by educational reformers for many f 
generations. But the educational reformer, though in 
exceptional cases he may come to exert a profound influence 
upon educational practice, is always in the nature of things 
more or less of a pioneer, laboriously blazing a trail far in 
advance of the majority of his fellows; and he is not infre- 
quently condemned to remain a voice crying in the wilderness, 
whom no man regardeth. The Consultative Committee is in 
very different case. It is officially appointed to advocate 
reform; every available type of evidence is placed at its 
disposal, and its conclusions are assured in advance of wide 

ublicity and respectful consideration. It has leisure for its 
investigations—the present one has extended over five 
years—and can command expert and scholarly advice. It 
is thus enabled, before coming to any conclusions, to survey 
and deliberate upon its problems in comprehensive fashion, 
taking full account of all that is good in the past, and making 
a critical and detailed examination of the present state of 
affairs. 

Having regard to these circumstances, it is somewhat 
surprising to find the Consultative Committee so revolu- 
tionary a body asitis. Revolutionary is a strong word, but it 
hardly overstates the case. The report on The Primary School 
was one of the most revolutionary documents on education 
panera during the past century. The report on Secondary 

ducation is hardly less so. Both these reports attack and 
condemn, not only the traditional theory and practice of 
education in England, but also the underlying philosophy. 
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“In these Regulations ” (the current issue of the 
Board of Education’s Regulations for Secondary Schools), 
says the Spens Report, ‘‘ the grammar school education 
is described as a ‘ general education.’ This is one of 
those question-begging phrases which are so frequently 
used when speaking of education, the meaning of which 
only becomes definite when the aims of education have 
been formulated.” 


There, in a single contemptuous sentence, goes one of the 
most cherished illusions of the English educationist. And it 
is not the only illusion which is attacked. 


“In our Report on The Primary School we had to 
insist that, while the teaching at that stage must 
necessarily look forward to the child’s post-primary 
studies, yet it was by no means to be considered merely 
or even chiefly as a preparation for them. The child’s 
life during the primary school years has, we argued, its 
special needs and its intrinsic values, and the prime 
object of his education at that stage should be to satisfy 
those needs and to develop those values. We main- 
tained further that the more completely those immediate 
aims are achieved the sounder will be his later intellectual 
growth. 

‘*“'We apply the same principle to the secondary 
school stage, and hold that the results of neglecting it 
here, though not so obvious as in the earlier stage, are 
equally injurious.” 


Education is not primarily a preparation for the future, 
however much parents, business men, and, it must be added, 
teachers, may have so considered it ; it is a way of life, and 
a way which must be immediately and fully satisfying. 
There remains the problem of how to discover that way. 
Naturally enough, the Committee comes to the conclusion 
that there is no one single way, and for that reason it 
advocates a diversity of schools—the Grammar School for 
the more academically minded children, the Technical High 
School for those with more practical ability, and the Modern 
School for the children of somewhat lesser natural ability. 
__As a framework this scheme makes provision for con- 
siderable diversity of ability, but the success of any such 
scheme will depend entirely upon the broadmindedness with 
which it is regarded, the elasticity with which it is 
administered, and, most important of all, the sympathetic 
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understanding of the practitioners who work within its 
limits. To imagine that we have solved the problem of 
adolescent education because we have set up three different 
types of schools—or for that matter thirty different types— 
would be to make the grossest of mistakes. For very special 
reasons, this would be particularly dangerous at the present 
moment. 


*“* The last forty years,” says the Committee, “* have 
seen many and great changes, and the world in which 
the modern child is born and in which he grows up is a 
very different world from that of the Victorian child. 
. . . We know more, though still not enough, of the 
processes of thought than our fathers knew, and we no 
longer accept without question their view that there is 
a special virtue in particular studies by which they 
develop particular qualities of mind that necessarily 
function in other connections. We know more, though 
still not enough, about the natures of boys and girls, 
and our whole attitude towards them has changed as a 
result. We recognise that they have a personal interest 
in their upbringing, something to contribute to its 
problems, and a point of view that we treat with 
greater deference.” 


In that quotation three points of the highest importance 
are stressed. Our knowledge of the processes of thought 
has not only been enlarged, but has undergone radical 
alteration. Our knowledge of the natures of boys and girs, 
similarly enlarged, has led to a radical change in attitude. 
And in the meantime the nature of the life of a civilised 
State has undergone such a fundamental change that we 
may expect it to affect, not only the natures of boys and 
girls—which it has already done to a noticeable degree—but 
also the nature of the processes of thought. As a result we 
are compelled, if we are really in earnest concerning this 
question of education, to begin our thinking about it all over 
again. This compulsion applies with particular force to 
education during the years of adolescence, the most difficult, 
confused and least understood stage of life, and the one 
most likely to be influenced by external causes. 

A personal experience may perhaps be illuminating. 
Some ten years ago I was done the signal honour of being 
appointed the first headmaster of a new type of secondary 
school, a school which was to cater for the more practical 
and less academically minded type of boy who was never- 
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theless possessed of good ability. In all essentials the school 
was in fact a rough draft of the Technical High School which 
the Consultative Committee has advocated in its recent 
report. But at that date little was known either about how 
to choose boys for such a school, or how to handle them when 
they were in it. I was therefore faced with the problem of 
providing a curriculum for some 800 boys between the ages 
of ten and fifteen of whom I knew no more than that they 
had under test shown a degree of proficiency in handling a 
few mechanical puzzles. 

There were, I considered, two ways of attacking this 
problem : I might fit the boys into a prearranged curriculum 
which could later be modified in detail to suit particular 
needs, or I might devise some means whereby the boys them- 
selves could indicate to me what sort of curriculum would 
be best for their development. I chose the latter course. I 
gave instructions that each pupil was to have a certain 
number of periods during the week in which he was free to 
do exactly what he pleased, short of creating such a disturb- 
ance as would interrupt the work of others. Various rooms 
were equipped with materials for drawing, painting, wood- 
working, model engineering, and scissors-and-paste hobbies, 
and a library and reading-room was available. But it was 
clearly understood that pupils were not restricted to these 
special rooms if they found interests elsewhere. 

This period of observation lasted for a whole term. What 
were the results ? From the point of view of formal instruc- 
tion in academic subjects they were in many cases disastrous. 
In such a school as mine, with its abundant provision for 
instruction in practical subjects, the time allotted to academic 
subjects was necessarily limited, and the allowance of “‘ free ”’ 
periods which I gave limited it still further. Many boys 
made little or no progress in these subjects. But with few 
exceptions they made progress along other lines which was 
literally amazing. For example, two older boys, aged about 
fifteen, wired for electric light the cellars beneath the school 
and a number of unoccupied rooms, From start to finish 
the conduct of this job was left entirely in their hands ; they 
had to submit estimates (which had to be accurate, as I was 
spending public money), do all the practical work, and apply 
to the electricity company for inspection and approval of 
their work. The only comment I need make is that the 
company’s inspector passed the wiring for use without 
suggesting a single alteration. 

Another boy, also aged fifteen, completed within the 
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term an architect’s plan of the school buildings which won 
high praise from the Education Committee’s architect, and 
was later awarded a prize as the best piece of original work 
of an artistic nature done during the school year. Yet 
another fifteen-year-old compiled a survey of the world in 
seen maps, exquisitely done in water-colours. A group of 

oys of all ages from ten to fifteen, under the direction of an 
enthusiastic member of the staff, built in an empty room a 
platform to carry some 80 feet of model railway. Another 
group spent practically all its time in the local museum, 
compiling a history of the city. 

These were, of course, outstanding examples. Much of 
the ‘ free ’’ work done had little if any intrinsic merit, and 
there was a good deal of waste of material. A quite expensive 
set of woodworking tools suffered badly, and small items 
such as pencils, rubbers and paint brushes were lost in large 
quantities. Members of my staff frankly regarded the “‘ free” 
time as waste time; and at moments I was hard put to it 
not to agree with them. But on balance I consider that the 
insight which was gained into the nature and aptitudes of 
those boys more than compensated for the alleged waste of 
time and waste of material. 

To say that many of these boys revealed aptitudes 
hitherto unsuspected is merely to repeat what every 
educational experimenter has said who has allowed boys 
and girls to develop creativity under conditions of freedom. 
Many of the boys were utterly different creatures by the end 
of the term; they had developed poise, self-confidence and 
skill, and there was little difficulty in fitting them into 
courses which were calculated to give them present satis- 
faction and a sure basis for the future. Here I would rather 
draw attention to two quite unexpected results of the experi- 
ment which may be of use to others engaged on the difficult 
if fascinating task of discovering what ways of life best suit 
the adolescent. 

The most surprising and baffling discovery was that in a 
number of instances aptitudes did not coincide with inclina- 
tions. Before I began the observation I was quite convinced 
that one does best at what one is most interested in ; but in 
the case of many of these boys the theory simply did not 
work. They were desperately interested in, say, woodwork, 
but it quickly became clear that they had no natural aptitude 
for it, that no amount of training would make them skilled 
woodworkers, and that it would be quite wrong to try to fit 
them into a course with a bias towards woodwork. 
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This state of affairs may be incidental to early 
adolescence ; if so, it reinforces the argument against early 
specialisation. It also argues against a choice of vocational 
or semi-vocational training based on inclination unless 
checked by stringent and reliable tests. My experiment, I 
know, was confined to a limited number of boys, and it made 
no pretensions to the use of controls other than those afforded 
by the routine of the life I allowed my pupils; but it gave 
me the idea, which I fancy might be worth developing under 
better and ampler conditions than I was able to afford, that 
what may be called a “‘ fallow period” in the life of the 
young adolescent might prove of the utmost value. The 
Consultative Committee in its present report seems at one 
point to tend towards the same idea when it says that: 
“We are of opinion that not enough is at present made of 
the ‘utility’ phase in the development of the pupils’ 
interests.”” This phase they rightly place just before the 
final phase in secondary education of “‘ systematic knowledge 
and general ideas.” Their method of treating it is quite 
dissimilar from and much more orthodox than mine would 
be; they would use the “‘ problem method ” in mathematics 
and physical science, the utility job in handicrafts, the 
enquiry into current affairs in history and geography, and so 
on. I would make the bolder suggestion that, after the two- 
year period of general education, from eleven-+-to thirteen+ 
there should follow a period of twelve months during which 
formal instruction, and indeed formal courses of any kind, 
are cut to the minimum, and pupils are left largely to their 
own devices, in an environment calculated to develop the 
creative and inquisitive instincts, so'that both inclinations 
and aptitudes may demonstrate themselves, and a wise and 
permanent choice may be made for the two years which 
remain of the secondary school course. 

I am the more inclined to advocate this method because 
of another quite unanticipated result of the experiment I 
made. I was not altogether surprised to discover that the 
boys with the best academic brains were also among the 
best with their hands, and as the school was designed for 
the encouragement of hand-and-eye work I gladly allowed 
all such boys as desired to do so to take up artistic and craft 
courses. What I did not anticipate was that after twelve 
months or so the majority of these boys would come to me 
with the spontaneous request that they should be taken out 
of these courses and put on to an academic one. As the 
request was almost invariably accompanied by a second 

Vou, XXXVII. No. 8. 18* 
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request, to be prepared for matriculation, I at first suspected 
that social and economic causes were at the back of it, and 
not a genuine dissatisfaction with handwork. I still believe 
that such considerations weighed more heavily with most of 
these boys than they realised, that their decision had been 
influenced by a recognition that there were apparently no 
careers in craftsmanship comparable with those attainable 
by examination qualifications, and that, conscious of their 
ability, they desired to make the most of it in a material 
sense. But beyond question there was in some cases at 
least an unmistakable inability to find further satisfaction 
in work which occupied the hand and eye rather than the 
brain; and the zest with which these boys attacked the 
subjects of the traditional grammar school curriculum, and 
in particular Latin, and the truly remarkable progress which 
they made, convinced me that through these media deep- 
seated needs were being satisfied which never could have 
found satisfaction otherwise. In fifteen years of teaching 
I never knew so stimulating an experience. These boys 
covered in one year more than the average secondary school 
boy of good ability does in three, their standard was incom- 
parably higher and their keenness remained undulled. If 
anything, it increased as time went on. 

The interesting question arises whether without the year 
which they spent in artistic or craft courses they would have 
evinced the same keenness or made the same progress. I 
believe they would not. I firmly believe that the year in 
which they were, in a sense, playing, and in which they 
satisfied the young adolescent’s craving to make and to do, 
in which, in the Committee’s words, the “ utility ” phase 
was allowed to work itself out, made all the difference in the 
world to them. Without that year, they would always have 
been conscious of an unsatisfied longing, of unexplored 
territory which they desperately wanted to explore, and 
which they had not been allowed to enter, and that that 
feeling of unsatisfaction would have had a permanently 
depressing effect upon both their work and their keenness. 

This line of thought may be carried right through the 
process of education. The Consultative Committee has 
followed it consistently. In every one of its reports it has 
advocated an increase in the amount of activity and of what 
is loosely called handwork, not only because such work 
undoubtedly increases bodily fitness and promotes health, 
with consequent advantage to mental capacities, but also 
because such activity and such work do afford an immediately 
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satisfying life for children and adolescents. In our failure 
to provide that satisfying life lies, I believe, the weakness of 
our present educational practice, and I do not think that we 
shall ever overcome that weakness until we have given up 
the idea that the education of children is a matter of progress 
in knowledge, of provision for the future, and substituted 
for it the idea that education is, above all, a way of life. 
That idea is least developed in respect of secondary educa- 
tion. It is almost completely realised in nursery schools ; 
it has made very considerable impression on infant schools, 
as it has on the more progressive of the primary schools, 
but in the secondary schools—of all types—there has been 
if anything a retreat from it during the past fifteen years or 
so. One can only hope that the burning conviction and the 
great authority of the Consultative Committee will at least 


check that retreat. 
H. C. DENT. 


Bovincpon, HERrtTs. 





THE INCARNATION: FACT OR 
FANTASY ? 


(THE LOISY—COUCHOUD CONTROVERSY.) 


L. J. COLLINS, 
Dean of Oriel College, Oxford. 


Monsieur Lorsy and Monsieur Couchoud have crossed 
swords rather violently in the course of a series of articles in 
recent numbers of the HIBBERT JOURNAL; the one supposes 
that the early Christians deified the historical person Jesus, 
the other believes that Jesus was at first the name of a God 
transformed, in the second century of our era, into an 
historical person. ‘‘ Was Jesus an Historical Person ? ”’ is 
the question at issue between them. M. Couchoud states 
(M. Loisy implicitly agrees with him) that this question is 
equivalent to asking: ‘* Is the God-man Jesus a man made 
into a God, or a God made into a man ? ” 

In the October number of the H1nBERT JOURNAL Mr Ray 
Knight joined in the battle on the side of M. Couchoud. He 
endeavoured to show that the Synoptic accounts of the life 
of Jesus are second-century attempts to humanise Jesus the 
Christian Saviour-God. Clearly as Mr Knight’s article 
revealed its author’s knowledge of the New Testament and 
its criticism, yet it contained so many unestablished 
hypotheses and one-sided conclusions that I am constrained, 
through lack of space, to leave it out of account and to 
confine myself to the two French critics. 

“Was Jesus an Historical Person?” is a primary 
question, not only for M. Loisy and for M. Couchoud, but 
also for orthodox Christians. To answer it in the negative 
is to destroy not only the thesis of M. Loisy, but also that of 
orthodox Christianity. To answer it in the affirmative is to 
destroy the thesis of M. Couchoud ; but there will remain 
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the question whether M. Loisy’s thesis or that of orthodox 
Christianity is right or wrong. 

The purpose of this article, then, is not to review in 
detail the attacks and the counter-attacks of the two 
protagonists ; nor do I wish to adjudicate between them as 
New Testament literary critics—it is notoriously risky for 
an outsider to interfere in family squabbles! My chief aim 
is twofold: first, to question the theory propounded by 
M. Couchoud; and, secondly, to give an answer to the 
question: ‘“* If Couchoud is wrong, is Loisy thereby proved 
right ? ” 

I. 


A Reuicious Ficure ? ! 


Many theologians and critics of the New Testament are 
not well acquainted with the theory of the humanisation of 
the God-man Jesus. This theory, as propounded by M. 
Couchoud, we must briefly state before we attempt to pass 
judgement upon its validity. 

M. Couchoud maintains that the idea of a God-man is a 
religious conception,? a distinctive mark of Christianity. 
“It is an intimate and unique synthesis in which God retains 
his glory in its fulness and man his mortal destiny in its 
bitterness, without change of God into man or man into 
God.” It is a conception which had no origin in any event 
in history, but it is “‘ a great religious creation which arose 
in the context of the mystery cults.”’ Later, in the second 
century, owing to the influence of Marcion, the religious 
conception was given content in history and the Gospels 
were written to give verisimilitude to the transformation. 

This hypothesis, we are told, can stand only if it conforms 
to three conditions. It is, therefore, to the attempts of 
Couchoud to demonstrate that his theory can stand the 
tests to which he subjects it that we must first turn. But at 
this point it is well to remember that the conditions are 
chosen by Couchoud himself; later we shall question the 
grounds upon which he arrives at the position of supposing 
that his theory needs only those three tests to establish 
itself as true. 

1 For the sake of convenience and brevity I have confined myself, in 
quoting from M. Couchoud, to his article in the January number of the 
HippeRT JOURNAL; and, also for convenience, I have adopted the trans- 
lation of the French représentation used by the translator of that article. 


* The word employed by M. Couchoud is the same as that which at 
the beginning of this section is translated figure. 
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The first condition taken by M. Couchoud as a test for 
his theory is that the religious conception of the God-man 
must have been preceded by gropings after the same idea, 
In the notion of the Heavenly Man of unofficial Judaism he 
finds the necessary answer to his wish. The Book of Enoch, 
from which the notion was developed, enjoyed considerable 
prestige in Jewish circles in the first century of our era, and 
its substance can be shown to represent a long period of 
religious development. Further, St Paul seems certainly to 
have employed the idea of the Heavenly Man in attempting 
to explain to his converts the nature of the Christ. 

Given the fact that the original Christian Gospel was 
concerned with an unhistorical religious conception of a 
God-man it would be feasible to argue that the Book of 
Enoch is sufficient grounds for the evolution of the idea in 
the mind of the Primitive Christian community. To this 
extent we must allow that M. Couchoud’s theory passes its 
first test. But there are three considerations which con- 
siderably weaken the argument. First, the Heavenly Man 
of Enoch and the Jesus of St Paul are, on examination, 
found to be quite different.1 And, whereas it is possible to 
imagine how one could evolve into the other, there is not a 
shred of evidence that in actual fact it did. The argument 
of M. Couchoud, when he tries to bridge this gulf, is highly 
imaginative to say the least. Its chief characteristic is its 
recourse to a dogmatism of his own personal suppositions. 
The New Testament itself, which is our only first-hand 
information on this point, would seem, if taken at its face 
value, emphatically to deny that the Christian conception 
of the God-man was founded on anything other than events 
in history. 

Secondly, St Paul himself found the notion of the 
Heavenly Man entirely inadequate as an analogy for his 
Christology. In the Epistle to the Galatians, which is one 
of his earliest Epistles, if not the earliest, it does not appear ; 
nor is it found in the Epistle to the Romans. If, as M. 
Couchoud would have us suppose, it was the seed from 
which the Christian Christology grew, surely we should 
expect to find at least its influence in these Epistles ? 

And, thirdly, the idea of the Heavenly Man is quite 
inadequate to account for the notion of a crucified Messiah. 
M. Couchoud supposes that meditation upon Chapter liii. of 
Isaiah and upon the Psalms would be sufficient grounds to 
account for the idea of the Crucifixion of the Heavenly Man ; 

1 M. Couchoud himself recognises this fact. 
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in the context of the Mystery Cults such a change would be 
easy. But there is not a shred of evidence to suggest that 
this transformation actually took place. On the contrary, 
to the Jews such a connection between the Heavenly Man 
and the suffering servant would be a stumbling-block and to 
the Greeks it would be mere foolishness. 

The second condition chosen by M. Couchoud to which 
his theory must conform is that the most ancient ideas of 
Jesus must be in continuity with the earlier ideas and yet 
clear from all dependence on an historic life of Jesus. He 
elects to demonstrate from the Epistles of St Paul and from 
the Apocalypse the ability of his theory to stand this second 
test to which he subjects it. In order to deal adequately 
with this section of his article it would be necessary to take 
his points one by one and submit them to close scrutiny. 
Such a treatment is impossible here. A concentration upon 
two grounds for criticism must suffice, each so important as 
to throw in doubt the whole of his argumentation. 

First, in order to establish his contention that St Paul 
believed in a Jesus clear from dependence on an historic life, 
M. Couchoud extracts certain passages out of the Pauline 
Epistles and deals with them out of relation to their context 
and to the rest of his writing. It would be ‘possible, by a 
careful selection of texts, to make plausible a whole range of 
hypotheses in regard to Paul. For example, we might by 
reference to Romans viii. 88-89 suppose that he derived his 
religious conceptions from astrological sources; or by 
reference to passages in Colossians we might argue that he 
owed all his ideas to a training in Gnostic circles. 

The catena of texts employed by: M. Couchoud is indeed 
well chosen from his point of view. But his use of 
Philippians ii, 6-12 is certainly open to question. If the 
passage be read in its context it becomes meaningless unless 
there were in fact an historic Jesus whose humility should 
serve as a pattern for St Paul’s converts. As in so many 


| other passages in the Epistles of St Paul, the doctrine 


expressed in Philippians 1i. 6-12 grows out of his concern 
for the moral welfare of his converts. And throughout his 
Epistles his moral exhortations would seem to demand in 
his converts the supposition of an actual pattern in the life 
of Jesus.} 

Secondly, it is incredible that M. Couchoud should, in 


1 1 Cor. xi. 1, 2 Cor. x. 1 and 2 Cor. v. 16, to give only three examples, 
would seem to need a deal of explaining away if the thesis of M. Couchoud 
is to stand, 
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order to justify his claim that his theory stands the test to 
which he would subject it, be constrained to assume that 
the Apocalypse is the only Christian document, other than 
the Epistles of Paul, which can “‘ be assigned with certainty } 
to the first century.”’ But, even supposing this to be the 
case, that the Apocalypse fails to concern itself with the 
historic events of the life and death of Jesus is no evidence 
that the primitive Gospel was not founded upon a belief in 
their reality. The purpose of the book is to offer comfort to 
persecuted Christians; and it is therefore cast in the form 
of current Apocalyptic literature. But its chief difference 
from other Apocalypses is the idea running through it 
that God has actually, in the person of Jesus, inaugurated 
His Kingdom. Were the historic Incarnation not pre- 
supposed in the Apocalypse the book would lose its force. 

The third condition stated by M. Couchoud to be 
necessary for the validity of his theory is that the Gospel 
literature must show characteristics of a secondary and 
later outcome of faith. To the ideas expressed in this 
section of his article M. Loisy has, in my judgement, given 
sufficient criticism to justify us in seriously questioning its 
soundness. The argument turns chiefly on the supposition 
that the Gospel of Luke is a revision of Marcion’s Gospel. 
But even if M. Couchoud is right in this respect—a con- 
tingency the truth of which must at least be seriously 
doubted by any critic of the Gospel literature—we are still 
faced by the problem of disposing of the evidence of St 
Mark’s Gospel for the historicity of Jesus. Not even M. 
Couchoud, surely, can suppose that St Luke’s Gospel is 
earlier than the Gospel according to St Mark! ‘* Mark is a 
catechetical preparation for martyrdom addressed to the 
Roman Church in a time of persecution ” ; that may or may 
not be the case; but, if it be so, it is no evidence for its 
““ secondary ”’ character. It is arguable that the second 
Gospel represents the most primitive Christian tradition ; 
clearly it is concerned with the historic life of Jesus, but 
equally clearly it is concerned with the God-man of the 
Christian Gospel ; and each of those concerns is so mutually 
dependent upon the other as to make it impossible to 
differentiate either as more primitive than the other. 

But, though our analysis of M. Couchoud’s self-chosen 
conditions to which his theory must conform may not be 
sufficient to prove the flimsiness of his arguments, a 
consideration of the hypotheses upon which his theory is 

1 Italics are my own. 
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founded must seriously call in question its claim to validity. 
For the sake of brevity I will note only three such hypo- 
theses. 

First, the whole edifice of argumentation built by M. 
Couchoud is founded upon the supposition of the 
philosophical impossibility that the Christian Gospel can 
have originated in any event in history. ‘‘I regard it as 
philosophically impossible that the conception of the God- 
man... can have originated in any event of history, no 
matter of what kind.” This is to prejudge an issue the 
evidence for which, as a New Testament critic, he is supposed 
to evaluate. | 

Secondly—and this hypothesis is a rider to the first—he 
believes that the only alternative to an idea of apotheosis is 
his own theory. Thus he is enabled to argue towards a 
ready-made solution of the problem he sets himself to face. 
In the light of this assumption he can “‘ sympathise ” with 
orthodox Christian believers without having seriously to 
consider their point of view. From a scholar’s pedestal of 
his own making he regards the faith of Christians as praise- 
worthy but unfounded. He thus fails to give consideration 
to the important question whether or not faith is a valid 
ground of knowledge. 

Thirdly, we may justifiably question whether it is true to 
say that the doctrine of the God-man is “‘ already complete 
and well balanced ”’ in the Epistles of St Paul. But such is 
the assumption made by M. Couchoud ; and nowhere does 
he give us any hint that he is aware of opposition on this 
point from competent critics of the New Testament. It is 
possible to construct a plausible argument in favour of the 
hypothesis that St Paul’s Christology is based upon ideas of 
apotheosis. . 

As briefly as possible I have endeavoured to show the 
weakness of the theory that Jesus was not an historical 
person but a “ religious figure.”” It would seem that of the 
two protagonists M. Loisy is more likely to be right in his 
reply to the question ‘‘ Was Jesus an Historical Person ? ”’ 
By the exercise of imagination it is possible to make out a 
plausible case for a negative answer. Such an answer is 
certainly legitimate. But on the balance of evidence a study 
of the New Testament would seem to favour a positive 
reply. We have yet to decide whether the dismissal of the 
theory of M. Couchoud involves us in the acceptance of the 
sm of M. Loisy that the early Christians deified the man 

esus. 
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II. 
A DeIFIED Man ? 


Monsieur Loisy is, in some respect, one of a long line 
of liberal critics whose approach to the New Testament is 
governed by eighteenth-century ideology. Following in the 
path of Renan he joins forces with Liberal-Protestantism, 
He supposes that Jesus was a Galilean prophet who pro- 
claimed an eschatological and apocalyptic message to his 
contemporaries, a mistaken visionary who suffered death at 
the hands of the Roman authorities as a common malefactor. 
Later, because Peter and others believed that he had risen 
from the dead, Christians evolved a religion centred upon 
belief in the Risen Lord ; and in the light of this faith there 
gradually developed a doctrine of the Person of Christ which 
finally succeeded in exalting him to the position of the Son 
of God.} 

This liberal theory of the apotheosis by Christians of a 
human Jesus is not difficult to combat if once the eighteenth- 
century presuppositions upon which it is founded are 
questioned. The fact that each critic may decide for himself 
what, in the Gospels, is legendary and what is not is sufficient 
ground for casting doubt upon the validity of the hypothesis. 
And M. Couchoud effectively assists those who would refute 
it. He aptly marks its chief weakness: ‘“‘ It consists,”’ he 
says, “* of distilling a sacred history into a history properly 
so called. Its most apparent defect lies in its arbitrariness : 
everyone is left free to cut down the historic kernel to please 
himself.” 

M. Loisy, then, in crossing swords with M. Couchoud, 
arrives at a conclusion diametrically opposed to that adopted 
by him. But he is equally guilty in the context of this 
quarrel of building upon unquestioned preconceptions. In 
the heat of the battle he falls into the same error as his 
protagonist of supposing that if Jesus were an historical 
figure He must of necessity have been only human. 

Further, in order to support the theory of apotheosis it 


1 It is important to distinguish M. Loisy from the majority of Liberal- 
Protestants who have accepted a theory of an apotheosis of Jesus. As 
literary critic of the New Testament he is at one with Liberal-Protestantism. 
But, trained within the Roman communion, he holds that the faith of 
Peter in the Resurrection and the consequent apotheosis of Jesus may 
have been valid. He is at pains only to demonstrate that factually the 
faith of Peter cannot be verified. 
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is necessary to suppose that there can be traced in the New 
Testament evidence of a _ progressive heightening of 
Christology in the history of the primitive Christian com- 
munity. But this is a supposition which the most recent 
studies of the New Testament have called in question. 
Professor Dodd, in The Apostolic Preaching and its Develop- 
ment, has expressed a thesis which is now gaining the support 
of large numbers of New Testament scholars. It is at least 
reasonable to believe that the most primitive Gospel was 
chiefly concerned, not with the teaching of the prophet 
Jesus, but with the supernatural events which were supposed 
to have taken place in the life, death and Resurrection of 
the historic Jesus. M. Couchoud accepts this thesis : 


‘** Twenty years devoted to the study of the ancient 
Christian texts have convinced me,” he says, ‘‘ that the 
present faith of Catholics, when reduced to its bare and 
simple substance, is identical with the primitive faith.” 


If this be true, the theory of apotheosis collapses. 

We have, then, arrived at the position of giving an 
affirmative answer to the question ‘“* Was Jesus an Historical 
Person?” while, at the same time, refusing to support 


M. Loisy in his contention that Jesus is to be regarded as a 
deified man. 


Il. 
A REAL INCARNATION ? 


If, when faced by the issue of the historicity of Jesus, we 
are not able to resolve it into the simple question “‘ Is the 
God-man Jesus a man made into a God, or a God made into 
a man?’’ we must try some other solution of the problem 
involved. Common to all attempts to reduce it to such a 
simple question are three errors. 

First, it is a common mistake to suppose that every 
question is capable of an answer in only two diametrically 
opposed categories. But the alternative to white is not 
necessarily black. If Jesus was neither a deified man nor a 
humanised God we may begin once again to consider at 
least the possibility that He was, as the Christian literature 
claims Him to have been, the Incarnate Son of God. 

Secondly, the nineteenth-century method of New Testa- 
ment criticism has laid such a strong hand upon Biblical 
scholars that they are prone to approach the New Testament 
as, primarily, literary critics. But this method involves the 
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presupposition that the books of the New Testament arp 


fundamentally literary documents. It is reasonable to 
contend that the corpus of Christian literature is unique, 


and that it can be properly analysed only if it is treated, 


primarily, from a theological standpoint. 

Thirdly, the test of whether or not the Gospels are 
historical cannot be effectively applied unless the faith which 
brought them into being is evaluated. Yet many critics of 
the New Testament will suppose a priori, for example, that 
Peter’s faith in the Resurrection of Jesus cannot have been 
founded in his knowledge of the actual fact of the Resurrec- 


tion. History is compounded of fact and interpretation; — 


it is not possible, therefore, to discover what is and what is 


not historical by removing from our records what we suppose F 


to be of faith. 
It would seem, then, that only a fresh approach to the 


New Testament can satisfactorily enable us to find anf 


answer to the questions “‘ Was Jesus an Historical Person ? ” 
and “‘ If He was an Historical Person, was He also Divine ? ” 
Such an approach, if our argument has been sound, must 
first avoid the danger of bringing to the study of the New 
Testament our preconceptions of what we think ought to be 
the truth. Our primary sources for the origins of Christianity 
must be studied in the first place in order to find out exactly 


what they say. We shall then, in the light of our knowledge § 


of what was the content of the primitive Gospel, be better 
able to judge whether or not it is true. 

The New Testament clearly reveals that the original 
Gospel of the early Church proclaimed to man a redemption 
through the saving acts of God in the historic Incarnation of 
the Son of God. This proclamation still offers itself as a third 
alternative to the suggestions of M. Couchoud and of M. 
Loisy. It may not be a satisfactory answer. But at least it 
is worthy of a fair hearing. 

M. Loisy, perhaps over-zealous in his attacks upon 
M. Couchoud, has, I think, misrepresented his own out- 
look. Loisy does not really suppose that it is possible 
to prove the truth of a theory of the apotheosis of Jesus. A 
study of the New Testament, he believes, gives evidence for 
facts concerning only the human Jesus; and these facts 
have been interpreted and recorded in the light of the faith 
of the Apostles in the Resurrection of Jesus. To make an 
evaluation of Christian faith is, therefore, a primary responsi- 
bility of the New Testament critic. 

L. J. COLLINS. 
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EMERSON ON HISTORICAL 
CHRISTIANITY. 


GEORGE H. HARTWIG, 
Professor of English, Dana College, Nebraska. 


‘* BARE-HEADED and alone, the Giant Califo performed 
the incommunicable rite, and studied the lines of destiny. 
When the sun arrived at the meridian, a line of light 
traced this inscription upon the wall :—‘ A thousand 
years, and the Hand shall come, and shall tear the Veil 
for all.’ . . . The Hand shall come ;—I traced its outline 
in the mists of the morning.” 


So Emerson wrote in his Journal on April 14, 1822. Two 
days later we find this entry: ‘“‘ It is strange that a world 
should be so dear which speculatively and seriously we 
acknowledge to be so unsatisfactory and so dark.” Fifteen 
years pass, and once more we read : 


“I said when I awoke, After some more sleepings 
and wakings I shall lie on this mattress sick; then, 
dead ; and through my gay entry they will carry these 
bones. Where shall I be then? I lifted my head and 
beheld the spotless orange light of the morning beaming 
up from the dark hills into the wide Universe.” ! 


The “* Hand” had come ! 

In the intervening years Emerson had stood in the 
pulpit of the Mathers and had publicly avowed his want of 
sympathy with one of the most hallowed observances of his 
~~ ancestors 2; in another church of his traditional faith 

e had eliminated authority from life and had declared that 


1 Journals, iv. 835. 
2 “ The Lord’s Supper,” Miscellanies, pp. 8-25. 
405 
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the soul alone is Master, ‘‘ I am surrounded by messengers 
of God, who send me credentials day by day.” 

In 1824 Emerson wrote: ‘‘ Men’s creeds can never, at 
least, in youth, set the heart entirely at ease.” 2 History 
showed him how creeds come and go; they are accepted by 
one age, only to be ridiculed by the age that follows. So he 
asked in 1826 regarding the set of opinions currently taught : 
** What security is there that these are more genuine than 
those that went before, or that another age may not treat 
them with the same irreverence?” ? Five years later, at 
the age of twenty-eight, his dissatisfaction with Calvinism 
has become marked. 


** People would teach me what they think concerning 
modes of Justification, and how their supposed offices 
of Christ are compatible with the Father’s dignity, etc. 
Will they teach me how to resist my temptations? 
Will they teach me how to be a good man? I have 
nothing to do with their creeds. It is more than I can 
do now to keep the Commandments.” 4 ‘* But how little 
love is at the bottom of these great religious shows; 
Congregations and temples and sermons,—how much 
sham! Love built them to be sure. Yea, they were 
the heart’s work ; But the fervent generation that built 
them passed away, things went downward, and the 
forms remain, but the soul is well-nigh gone. Calvinism 
stands, fear I, by pride and ignorance ; and Unitarianism, 
as a sect, stands by the opposition of Calvinism.” 5 


And that Calvinism stood, in his opinion, by ignorance, he 
repeated later in the same year in two passages of his Journal, 
in which he expressed himself on the liberalising effect of 
astronomical studies. ‘* Who can be a Calvinist, or who an 
atheist ? God has opened this knowledge to us to correct 
our theology and educate the mind.” ® He finds it impossible 
to reconcile the Calvinistic scheme for the salvation of man 
with the Copernican view of the Universe. He notes that 
Newton, through his study of the mechanism of the heavens, 
was driven to relinquish his former beliefs and become 4 
Unitarian. Laplace, on the other hand, who lived in a 


1 The American Scholar, August 81, 18387. 
2 Journals, i. 878. 

8 Ibid., ii. 120, 121. 

4 Tbid., ii. 419. 

5 JIbid., ii. 424. 

6 Tbid., ii. 487, 490. 
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Catholic country, became an infidel and substituted necessity 
for God. 

In September, 1832, Emerson resigned his pulpit in the 
Second Church after preaching his sermon on the Lord’s 
Supper, in which he announced his dissent from the 
commonly accepted view of the rite. He went abroad to 
interview the leading men of Europe. The trip failed of its 
main purpose and he recorded the opinion that he had found 
the men singularly ignorant of religion. At sea on Sunday, 
September 3, 1833, he wrote : 


‘* T see or believe in the wholesomeness of Calvinism 
for thousands and thousands. I would encourage, or 
rather I would not discourage, their scrupulous religious 
observances. I dare not speak lightly of usages which 
I omit.” } 


On the same day he records his conviction that the funda- 
mental error of so many incapable teachers of religion was 
due to their failure to recognise the ‘‘ extent or the harmony 
or the depth ” of the moral nature of man. ‘* A man contains 
all that is needful to his government within himself... . 
The highest revelation is that God is in every man.” ? 


Emerson had found his truth. In four years he proclaimed 
this with eloquence in his Phi Beta Kappa Address: “A 
nation of men will for the first time exist, because each 
believes himself inspired by the Divine Soul which also 
inspires all men.” 

In December, 1837, Emerson listened to the preaching of 
his uncle, Mr. Samuel Ripley, and could not help remarking 
at church how much humanity there was in the speaker’s 
address. Repeatedly he observed rough farmers brushing 
the tears from their eyes. ‘‘ But the old hardened sinners, 
the arid, educated men, ministers and others, were dry as 
stones.”? 3 One of the classes mentioned here, the arid, 
educated ministers, caused him much concern during the 
coming months. In March he wrote : 


‘“* There is no better subject for effective writing than 
the clergy. I ought to sit and think, and then write a 
discourse to the American clergy, showing them the 
ugliness and unprofitableness of theology and churches 


1 Jbid., iii. 198. 
2 Jbid., iii. 200, 201. 
3 Ibid., iv. 879, 
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at this day, and the glory and sweetness of the moral 
nature out of whose pale they are almost wholly shut.” ! 


Shortly after he received an invitation from the senior class 
of the Harvard Divinity School, and on the notable occasion 
on July 15, 1888, he considered with rare spirituality of 
feeling the state of religion in the churches. Like a shock 
came his words, charging that Christianity has become a 
Mythus, that ‘‘ the word Miracle, as pronounced by Christian 
churches, gives a false impression,” that historical 
Christianity is no longer ‘‘ the doctrine of the soul, but an 
exaggeration of the person, the positive, the ritual,” that 
“it has dwelt, it dwells with noxious exaggeration about the 
person of Jesus,” that, 


** with whatever exception, it is still true that tradition 
characterizes the preaching of this country; that it 
comes out of the memory, and not out of the soul.” 
‘** Let me admonish you, first of all, to go alone; to 
refuse the good models, even those which are sacred in 
the imagination of men, and dare to love God without 
mediator or veil. Friends enough you shall find who 
will hold up to your emulation Wesleys and Oberlins, 
Saints and Prophets. Thank God for these good men, 
but say, ‘I alsoam aman.’ Imitation cannot go above 
its model.” ‘* Yourself a newborn bard of the Holy 
Ghost, cast behind you all conformity, and acquaint 
men at first hand with Deity.” 


Almost eight years before this memorable day Emerson 
had written in his Journal, November 29, 18380 : 


** There are passages in the history of Jesus which to 
some minds seem defects in his character. Probably 
a more full apprehension of his history will show you 
these passages in a more agreeable light. Meantime 
count them defects,—and do not stifle your moral 
faculty, and force it to call what it thinks evil, good. 
For there is no being in the universe whose integrity 
is sO precious to you as that of your soul.” 2 


Two years later, in a reflection on the sovereignty of ethics, 
he wonders whether the doctrine of man’s moral nature has 
ever been “‘ fairly preached.” Christianity, he asserts, has 
become formal, and no one dares to teach the essential truth, 


1 Ibid., iv. 418. 
® Ibid., ii. 823. 
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for ‘‘ fear of shocking.” He believes that truth is self- 
evident, self-subsistent, and not secondary to the life and 
teaching of Jesus. He protests against being told to “ be 
humble ’’ because of the injunction of Jesus, whom—he is 
tld—God sent. ‘‘ But how do I know God sent him? 
Because your own heart teaches the same thing he taught ? 
Why then shall I not go to my heart first?” It is quite 
evident from such expressions that Emerson, before his 
thirtieth year, before he started on his first journey to 
Europe, had reached the conclusion which five years later 
came with such startling force in his Divinity School Address : 
“The soul knows no persons.” 

During the five years that preceded the Address, Emerson 
had reflected much on the person of Jesus, his character, 
his influence in history. Numerous passages in the Journals 
from 1888-88 attest the depth of his interest. As far back 
as 1883 he had expressed the opinion that the Christian 
faith is not itself the basis of man’s moral nature, but rather 
that it rests on it ; that Jesus for ages had held an unnatural 
place in the opinions of men—a place to which he had been 
elevated by a barbarous state of society that sought to add 
tohis dignity by making him God. In days to came, however, 
he will be esteemed chiefly because his teaching “‘ was a 
great stand made for man’s spiritual nature against the 
sensualism, the forms, and the crimes of the age.” Yet, 
glorious as was his proclamation of the truth, it would be 
inconsistent to regard it as “the last affirmation. There 
shall be a thousand more.” ! Repeatedly Emerson, in his 
Journals, expresses the conviction that Jesus is the greatest 
manifestation thus far of the power of character. His life 
was the life of a soul enamoured of moral truth. “‘ There is 
nothing in history to parallel the influence of Jesus Christ.”’ ? 
A far higher exhibition of character, however, is required by 
the human soul. ‘ He that shall come shall do better.” ° 
Emerson finds Jesus wanting in cheerfulness ; he finds in 
him no sympathy for art. Socrates approached nearer to 
his ideal of a complete, universal man. As an ethical teacher 
Christ was unsurpassed, his life was ‘‘ one original pure beam 
of truth”; but the life of Socrates, though inferior in ethical 
grandeur, was more humane. Emerson is unwilling to affirm 
that he would rather resemble Jesus than any other man, for 
fear that he should suspect himself of superstition. 

1 [bid., iii. 224. 
* Ibid., vi. 488. 
> Ibid., vi. 188. 
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He did not believe that the teachings of Jesus bore any 
relation to the miracles with which he was credited. His 
soul would assent to the truth regardless of whether the 
miracle was wrought or not. Of the miracles themselves he 
had, in his Journal of 1884, expressed himself doubtfully : 


*‘ With regard to the miracles ascribed to Jesus, | 
suppose he wrought them. If (which has not yet been 
done) it should be shown that the account of his miracles 
is only the addition of credulous and mistaken love, | 
should be well content to lose them. Indeed, I should 
be glad.” 


In his Journal for 1838 he writes of a teachers’ meeting at 
which the question of miracles was broached: ‘* They think 
that God causes a miracle to make men stare and then says, 
Here is truth.” So to depict the God of truth was to dis- 
honour him, thought Emerson. Truth needed no such 
credentials, nor did a miracle ever make a single convert to 
the soul of Christianity. ‘‘ Sympathizers with the man Jesus, 
are as rare as lovers of Socrates, and are added by the same 
means, the reception of beautiful sentiments.” } 

Much of what was said in the churches respecting the 
Bible seemed to Emerson grossly superstitious. He could 
not convince himself that the New Testament unfolded a 
system.? Believing as he did in the soul’s immediacy of 
approach to God and in a continuity of revelation, the Bible 
could not hold in his regard the unique place assigned to it 
by historical Christianity. He recognised its surpassing 
depth of thought; at the same time he frankly confessed 
that he found Stanley’s Lives of the Philosophers, or Marcus 
Antoninus more agreeable and suggestive than St Paul 
or St John; when he needed help to start him on his 
tasks he often turned to Plato or to Plutarch rather than 
to these. 


**It is because the Bible wears black cloth,’ he 
confesses. ‘“‘It comes with a certain official claim 
against which the mind revolts. The book has its own 
nobilities—might well be charming, if it was left simply 
on its own merits, as the others; but this ‘ you must,’ 
‘it is your duty,’ repels.” 3 


1 Ibid., vi. 427-429. 
2 Ibid., v. 4. 
3 Ibid., x. 101, 
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Moreover, he considered the Bible a provincial record. He 
hoped for a new Bible that 


“should open the history of the planet and bind all 
tendencies and dwarf all the Epics and Philosophies 
we have. It will have no books of Ruth and Esther, 
no Song of Solomon, nor excellent sophistical Pauls.” + 


He was now forty years of age. Seven years earlier he had 
called on each man to make his own Bible, to gather from 
all his reading of Shakespeare, Seneca, Moses, John, and Paul, 
those words and sentences that had come like the “ blast of 
triumph.” 2 

At heart, Emerson continued to be a minister throughout 
life. Dr George A. Gordon wrote of him: “‘ He surrendered 
his parish ; he never abandoned his profession.” * Because 
of its humanising influences, he defended the church against 
those who clamoured for its abolition. The Sunday gathering 
} counteracted the selfishness of individual pursuits and 
reminded men of their social and ideal relations—even more 
so than did the town-meeting. In the present state of society 
he found it desirable to retain a visible church. He himself 
recognised in the Sabbath of his youth his greatest debt to 
the past. In one of the most impressive paragraphs of his 
Divinity School Address he pleaded in a beautifully irenic 
tone for what he considered the two inestimable advantages 
that Christianity has brought to the world—the Sabbath and 
the institution of preaching. He glad!y recognised the fact 
that forms of religion which made no appeal to him could 
still have a potency in the lives of others. In a memorial 
address delivered in 1860 in honour of Theodore Parker, he 
suggested that Parker might have dealt more tenderly with 
opinions he had felt constrained to abandon. 


‘“*I remember that I found some harshness in his 
treatment both of Greek and Hebrew antiquity, and 
sympathized with the pain of many good people in his 
auditory, whilst I acquitted him of any wish to be 
flippant.”’ 4 


| Hearing that a young woman of fine and susceptible nature— 
but still untouched in her deeper self—was on the point of 


1 Tbid., vi. 425. 

2 Ibid., iv. 78. 

™ 3 “* Emerson as @ Religious Teacher,” Atlantic Monthly, 91, 577 (May, 
1908), 

“ “Theodore Parker,” Miscellanies, p. 287. 
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leaving her rich and decorous friends to enter the Roman 
communion, he wrote : 


“In this church, perhaps, she shall find what she 
needs, in a power to call out the slumbering religious 
sentiment. . . . If the offices of the church attracted 
her, if its beautiful and humane spirit draw her, if St 
Augustine and St Bernard, Jesus and Madonna, 
Cathedral music and masses, then go, for thy dear 
heart’s sake, but do not go out of this icehouse of 


Unitarianism, all external, into an icehouse again of 
external.” ? 


The finely reverent, the nobly conciliatory spirit of the man, 
breathes through these words : 


“* There is no religion, no church, no sect, no year of Lecture 
history, but has served men to rise by, to scale the walls 
of heaven, and enter into the banquets of angels. Our 
fathers are saved. The same, precisely the same con- Iv that 
flicts have always stood as now with slight shiftings of —!'" wi 
scene and costume.” ? must I 
those t 
And on page after page of his Journals he records with ff prejudi 
unsearchable depth of feeling his gratitude for the high —with wv 
influences that descended to him from a venerable line of [describ 
sainted kindred at Concord, Malden and York.® ~ I 
etwee 


GEORGE H. HARTWIG. as a ri 


Dana CoLLEGE, NEBRASKA. betwee 


: telatio 

1 Journals, vi. 217. service 
2 Jbid., vi. 806. 

* Ibid., ii. 869-871 ; iv. 229; v. 548, 544. ed 
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THE ROOTS OF IRRELIGION IN THE 
MODERN WORLD. 


K. L. ALLEN, M.A., Pu.D., 


Lecturer in Theology, University of Durham ; Author of Kierkegaard, 
His Life and Work. 


Ix that voluminous but penetrating analysis of our civilisa- 
tion which we owe to Karl Marx there is a section which 
must have attracted the attention of many even among 
those to whom his dialectic was distasteful and who were 
iprejudiced against his economics. It is the one which deals 


with what he calls “the fetishism of commodities.” He 
describes commodities as surrounded with a quasi-religious 
aura, because in them a relation which originally subsisted 
between members of the social whole becomes objectified 
as a relation between things. ‘* A definite social relation 
between men assumes in their eyes the fantastic form of a 
relation between things.” In other words, for the personal 
services which men, as members together of the same 
community, should be rendering to each other, we have the 
interchange of goods produced by them, the men being thrust 
into the ie by the goods as though these were 
lords of the situation and they only their slaves. 

This ‘‘ fetishism of commodities,” this dominance of 
social life by the products of industry and the requirements 
of trade is surely the characteristic feature of our industrial 
tivilisation as opposed to the feudalism which it has super- 
seded. Whereas under feudalism the tie which bound man 
to man was one of obligation and service, under industrialism 
itis the cash-nexus which unites us, and vast areas of human 
activity have become depersonalised. That becomes par- 
ticularly clear when we contrast the standards which are 
unquestioned among ourselves with those which still com- 

418 
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mand the assent, to a very large extent, of the Chinese mind, 
If the head of a business in the West had to choose between 
the claims on him of one of his subordinates and of the 
concern as such, he would feel it his duty to sacrifice the 
man; a Chinese in the same situation would be as certain 
that he should allow the business to suffer loss rather than 
inflict an injury upon the man. Even in a country so highly 
industrialised as Japan the old paternalism is by no means a 
spent force. It seems incredible to us that a firm should 
continue to pay wages to its workers while they are on strike; 
but that is still possible where the consciousness has not 
been wholly lost that society is a common enterprise and 
that the obligations it lays upon us transcend those of the 
pay-sheet and the week’s notice. 

I am not concerned here with any consequences of this 
shift of emphasis from persons to commodities except those 
which appear in the intellectual and emotional life of ow 
time. Without accepting the Marxist thesis that the thoughts 
in men’s minds are a mere reflection of the system of produc- 
tion under which they live and its class structure, we must 
admit that there is a closer connection between the two than 
we sometimes allow. Theology even is not written in vacuo, 
and is something more than the exegesis of Biblical texts; 
the thinking of Anselm, for example, is unmistakably 
coloured by the feudalism amid which he lived. The essays 
of Emerson bear witness in every paragraph to the optimism 
of the great period of American expansion ; would he have 
been as optimistic, I wonder, in the inflation-riot of defeated 
Germany ? If it is true even of such outstanding individuals 
as these two that the social context of thought helps to 
determine the nature of the thought, how much more will 
that be so in the case of the ordinary man, the mass-mind 
of any period ? 

What changes then should we expect as the result of this 
passage from the craftsman to the machine, from personal 
relations to impersonal ones? We should naturally expect 
that what man sees on earth he tends to see also in heaven, 
that what determines his relation to his fellows becomes the 

attern of his relation to God. A world in which, over s0 
arge a portion of their working lives, men come into contact 
with other men through the mediation of a highly complex 
system of production, so that, the more dependent on ont 
another they become for the necessities of life the less awart 
are they of that dependence, is one in which God will in His 
turn become remote and problematic. If we are right in 
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arguing that to lose the faith in a Supreme Person is to risk 
the destruction of the values of personal human life, it is 
equally true that the depersonalisation of human life dims 
and darkens the consciousness of God as the Supreme Person. 
“Dominated formerly by beliefs, societies come to be 
dominated more and more by economic necessities.”’ If the 
economic necessities have come upon us so masterfully 
because we have weakened our beliefs, it may be that our 
beliefs have suffered so terribly because of this new tyranny 
which has been imposed upon us. 

Before coming to closer grips with the contemporary 
situation, however, it will be of interest to glance at an 
analogous instance of the effect on religious thought and 
life of the displacement of personal categories by mechanical 
ones. The Cartesian philosophy and the Newtonian physics 
taught men to conceive of the external world as a system of 
laws capable of mathematical expression, as in fact a huge 
machine. But as yet the machine was not something 
apparently independent of human purposes; it was still a 
tool by which those purposes could be accomplished. Hence 
the peculiar form of religion which bears the name of Deism, 
for which God remains a Person, but is denied the privilege 
of intervention in the world system of which He is the First 
Cause. The world-machine, like the machine in the industry 
of the time, could only be understood as the work of an 
intelligent Being, yet that Being obviously could not have 
such close and intimate relations with His creatures as are 
predicated of the living God of the Bible. 

That position, as time was to prove, was not one in 
which thought could remain for long, and Deism led in the 
end to materialism, as the machine became so convincing 
and so promising that man himself began to be assimilated 
thereto. Voltaire, with his enthusiasm for Newton and his 
necessary hypothesis of a Deity, serves as the connecting 
link between the two phases. Lamettrie, whose book, Man 
the Machine, betrays in its title the new turn which thought 
had taken, received a medical training in Holland, and came 
back to France convinced that even the phenomena of human 
life and consciousness were susceptible of a mechanical 
explanation. It is this French materialism, as revived in 
Germany about the middle of last century, which lies behind 
the anti-religious philosophy of Communism to-day. The 
years spent by Karl Marx in collecting material for his work 
on Capital and in actually writing it were those in which 
machine-industry was spreading rapidly over Europe, and 
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writers like Biichner were drawing the theoretical conclusiomg!*" 


of this movement. 

Theoretical materialism, however, is scarcely an enem 
to fear; much more serious is the practical materialisr 
which attends on the growth of large-scale production anj 
the demand for human beings as feeders of the machine 
The enormous crane which can lift an incredible number o 
tons and requires only one man to work it instead of thé 
army which would once have been needed to move such : 
weight is typical of our modern industrial development. | 
few men wield the gigantic powers which science puts at ow 
disposal, but large numbers must be content to live as mer 
accessories to the machine. The picture which Berdyaey 
has drawn of a day 


‘* when factories will be turning out goods at great speed 
and aeroplanes will be flying all over the earth; the 
wireless will be carrying the sound of music and singing 
and the speech of men that once lived. . . . But man 
himself will be no more ” 


is a not wholly fantastic prevision of the goal towards which 
we are moving. Why, there are even those who threaten us 
with a future in which ministers and choirs alike will be 
eliminated, and we shall gather in our churches to hear 
“canned” music by the choir of Westminster Abbey and 
turn towards the loud-speaker to receive the exhortations 
of some radio preacher from New York ! 

What was the effect of the Industrial Revolution on the 
ordinary man who first felt its impact? We can accept 
the finding of the Hammonds in their book, The Town 
Labourer. 


*“* The men and women of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
felt of this new power that it was inhuman, that it 
disregarded all their instincts and sensibilities, that it 
brought into their lives an inexorable force, destroying 
and scattering their customs, their traditions, their free- 
dom, their ties of family and home, their dignity and 
character as men and women. If one sentence can sum 
up this impression, we might say, transposing Macaulay’s 
words, Nowhere does matter exercise such dominion 
over man.” 


The same writers go on to contrast the position of the factory 
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‘“‘was in many respects his own master. He worked 
long hours, but they were his own hours ; his wife and 
children worked, but they worked beside him, and there 
was no alien power over their lives; his house was 
stifling, but he could slip into his garden ; he had spells 
of unemployment, but he could use them sometimes for 
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cultivating his cabbages. The forces that ruled his fate 
were in a sense outside his daily life; they did not 
overshadow and envelop his home, his family, his move- 
ments and habits, his hours for work and his hours for 
food.” 


Great as are the material gains which have followed in 
the wake of the Industrial Revolution, it is even truer to-day 
than it was then that the life of Western man is dominated 
by impersonal forces which induce in him a sense of impot- 
ence. It is no longer possible, as it was a century and a 
half ago, to see in monarchs, aristocrats and generals the . 
fons et origo of the evils which afflict society; the reason 
why men are so slow to rebel in the advanced.countries may 
well be that they perceive how powerless even the guillotine 
would be against their real masters—the level of world 
prices, the rate of exchange, and so on. Marx himself, 
though his analysis of the economic system has led to furious 
denunciation of the capitalist class and a declaration of 
war against it, prefaces his Capital with the explicit statement 
that by the term ‘ capitalist ’ he means not the particular 
individuals who have investments in industry, but “ the 
personification of an economic function.’ Seldom, I suspect, 
does one man as a total personality meet another as a total 
personality under such a system; instead, consumer meets 
producer, manager meets employer, and for the interplay of 
living human beings there is increasingly substituted a 
relation between economic functions, the cash value of which 
is calculable to a nicety. 

There are many statements of this in modern literature. 
A play like Love on the Dole, for example, deals essentially 
with the same problem as that of @dipus Tyrannus, the good 
man in the grip of fate, hurried towards a destruction which 
is in sharp contradiction to his deserts. But perhaps I may 
be permitted to give here the frank confession of a friend 
of my own, a working miner of sound and educated judge- 
ment. 


VoL. XXXVII. No. 8. 14 
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** What I feel,” he said, ‘ is the lack of any purpose 
in my life; I have nothing greater than myself for which 
to live and to which I can dedicate myself. That is 
what I want, but I cannot find it. I must admit that I 
work simply and solely for my weekly wage. When I 
go down the pit, the one thing present to my mind is 
the money I shall be able to draw on pay-day and what 
I can do with it. I come to classes like the present 
one ’’—he was speaking in a W.E.A. group—* I read 
all that I can lay hands on, in order to obtain some 
satisfaction. But in my work there is none.” 


I said that the speaker was a man of “‘ educated judge- 
ment,” and the adjective was chosen deliberately. Perhaps 
such a man would have been less dissatisfied had he not been 
so thoughtful, so well-equipped to play his part in a society 
which had no employment for his powers. Popular education, 
faulty and incomplete as it unquestionably has been, has yet 
given to a great number of industrial workers a lively sense 
of their worth as human beings; it has developed in them 
those personal qualities which are not wanted where a man 
is valued according to the economic function which he can 
perform. Probably every branch of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association could tell of at least one man who, with 
knowledge, ability and character well above the average, 
has been compelled to live for years in idleness and must 
apparently so continue to live to the end of his days. These 
men are but the extreme instances of the acute problem 
which has been created for us by the dual nature of that 
progress which, on the one hand, by the diffusion of 
knowledge and the awakening of a sense of social responsi- 
bility, enhances the individual in his own eyes, and, on the 
other hand, depresses* him by the spectacle of systems, 
machines and economic forces which he cannot hope to 
control but which decide his destiny. 

I submit that we have here one at least of the roots of 
irreligion in the modern world. The commandment to love 
one’s neighbour as oneself is bound up with the command- 
ment to love God.*}The first becomes perplexingly difficult 
to obey when the neighbourjis a foreman or a mass of 
anonymous shareholders or an official in a Government 
department with whom one can only have dealings on the 
authorised form and in the authorised terminology. And 
when men only touch one another in this way, with the 
corners of their souls, as it were, how can religion, as the 
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ose | relation of the total self to the Supreme Self, flourish in such 
hich | inhospitable soil ? 
ut is For religious truth is nothing if it is not personal; it is 
at | § to be gained only as a man ceases to be an economic or 
en I § social function, a mere useful part of himself, and becomes 
d is | a total personality, confronting with faith and courage the 
vhat § ultimate issues of life, and seeking in and through them to 
sent | come into contact with the personal God in whose hands he 
read | is. What is at stake in it is not this or that activity within 
ome § life, but life itself is to be won or lost as a whole; truth is 
that which finds the man as one person and leaves him 
another, not simply an addition to the stock-in-trade with 
dge- | which his mind is furnished. If that is so, it follows that 
naps | the more restricted personality becomes under pressure of 
neen § the conditions to which one must submit in order to earn a 
iety living, the less adapted it is to the supreme venture of faith. 
tion, | And the less men see of personal influence in the world by 
;yet § which their lives are governed from day to day, the less able 
ense § Will they become to appreciate the possibility that the last 
hem § word in that world may lie with a personal God. Under 
man § such conditions religion may be crushed out of existence. So 
can § one investigator reports of the younger members of the 
uca- § Berlin proletariat : ‘‘ Religion came under the wheels of the 
with § economic system and never got up again.” 
age, As religious truth is personal, so it needs for communica- 
nust § tion the impact of personality upon personality. Most of 
hese § us, perhaps all of us, owe our first impressions of the spiritual 
lem § world to men and women for whom that world was an ever- 
that § present reality, and who won us for it less by any teaching 
. of § they gave than by their whole gracious influence upon us. 
nsi- § Religion arises in us out of what Bergson terms “ the call 
the § of the hero,’ the summons addressed to our deepest, truest 
ms, § Self by one who incarnates an ideal to which we are drawn 
> to | in utter reverence. Such persons, as he truly says, “‘ ask 
nothing, and yet they receive. They have no need to exhort ; 
s of § their mere existence suffices.” The spiritual life reaches us 
love § through a chain of such personalities; from Christ to the 
ind- § saints who have repeated the miracle of His life, and from 
cult | the saints to the men and women in our own day, perhaps 
; of | inthe homes in which we grew up, who amid the throng and 
rent | press of daily life touched His garment’s hem. If this is so, 
the § then few things will be more soul-enfeebling, few things will 
And § make it harder for men to find God, than a dominating 
the § environment in which impersonal relations are the rule and 
the § the machine seems to be mightier than man. 
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To give these considerations their full force, however, 
one needs to concentrate attention for the time being on 
the critical age; the age, that is, at which home and school 
are left for industry. No one has dealt more searchingly 
and sympathetically with the tragic fate which is in store 
for multitudes of adolescents every year under our modern 
civilisation than Eduard Spranger in his Psychologie des 
Jugendalters. He shows how our whole social system seems 
as it were expressly designed to mock and destroy the hopes 
of youth, at least as far as the working classes are con- 
cerned. Adolescence is the time of spiritual craving, when 
a guiding philosophy of life is needed and eagerly sought 
after, when the still fluid personality needs some fixed 
point around which to crystallise, and the newborn powers 
demand a cause to which they may devote themselves. For 
the development of the adolescent into an autonomous, but 
at the same time socially-conscious adult, two conditions are 
indispensable. The first is a person who commands his 
respect and loyalty, not by asking for them, but by being 
himself what the youth in his heart of hearts longs to be. 
Spranger asks the question : ‘*‘ What is the decisive factor in 
the ethical development of youth ?”’ and he answers: “A 
person to whom the youth can attach himself with all the 
faith in life which he has.” The second is a task which the 
adolescent can feel to be really his own, into which he can 
put himself, and of which he can say 


This is my task, this part must I fulfil, 
This is the thing that I was born to do. 


How far does our industrial civilisation satisfy these two 
conditions for the lad or girl who leaves school at fourteen 
to enter a factory ? The question needs only to be asked to 
receive its answer. Just at that stage in his development at 
which he longs to be a self and to express that self in some 
kind of creative activity so that it may grow still more, the 
lad finds himself subjected to factory discipline, harnessed 
to a machine, reduced in short to an economic function. 
Narratives which we have from factory workers themselves 
show that at first there is in youth a vitality which can 
master even such conditions, that the machine can actually 
gather to itself the fantasies and devotion of the worker. 
But time brings disillusionment and the soul grows grey. 
One woman worker reports that she enjoyed the first five 
years, but merely endured as slavery what followed. 

But more serious than this even is the lack of personalities 
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fin such an environment capable of providing youth with the 


stimulus and example which it needs. The young genius in 
Kingsley’s Alton Locke would probably never have become 
assimilated to the surroundings in which he found himself 
as a tailor’s apprentice, but he might have been permanently 
soured and thwarted by them had it not been for the presence 
among his workmates of the Chartist Crossthwaite. For 
the young factory hand in our great cities the “ call of the 
hero’ is drowned by the whirr of machines. That kind of 
human friendship which awakens us to the supreme worth of 
moral and spiritual values and summons us to the adventure 
of a dedicated life is sadly lacking in his environment. 
Fascism and National Socialism have supplied this want ; 
however we may judge those who are offered to youth as 
leaders and heroes, they have discovered that at this critical 
period of life it is not in books nor in doctrines but in persons 
that the powers which build up the self are to be sought. 
For an application of the same method more in accordance 
with the genius of Christianity and more likely to be pro- 
ductive of lasting good, we can turn to the Folk High Schools 
of Denmark. 

Let me sum up what I suggest is the primary cause of 
the decay of religion in the last century and a half. It is 
due to the fact that our activities have been devoted so 
extensively and so consistently to creating and maintaining 
a world-system which replaces the personal relations in 
which religion is at home by impersonal ones. For the 
generations born under this system, the world is a place in 
which economic forces enjoy the mastery, in which human 
life is adjusted to the demands of the machine, and in which 
finally the generous aspirations of the adolescent are killed 
by contact with souls grown cold before their time. That 
the destruction wrought by such a state of things is not 
greater than it actually is is due, I suggest in passing, very 
largely to the emancipation of women, This has made 
possible, alongside the increasing mechanisation of life, a 
new range of rich personal satisfactions. But it is true to 
say that religion for a large number of our people to-day 
survives in a marginal existence as a respected tradition, 
the memory or the hope of a power which seems to evade us 
in the present, or the sense that there is Something beyond 
the seen and tangible with which man has to reckon, even 
though he cannot perceive how this Something is related to 
the necessities amid which his lot is cast from day to day. 

There is that, however, in the human spirit which revolts 
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against this process of depersonalisation. The revolt js 
made possible by an analysis of our situation which disting, 
guishes between the material and economic factors in it o 
the one hand and the use to which these are put by humang,; 
beings on the other. The gravamen of the charge agains 
the world-system becomes then, not that it employs machinesf}; 
and delights in mass production, but that these things are 
servants of a purpose which belongs to the few and in which 
the many have no share. The system requires a certain 
number of persons who know it and control it, while it in tum 
controls and utilises the labour of multitudes. The worker 
feels that he is giving his life to something outside himself, 
that others decide the ends and he is employed as a means 
thereto. Our industrial progress has been made possible by 
the separation of capital and labour, and by the exercise by 
capital predominantly of freedom, initiative and authority. 

Hence arises the Socialist vision of industry as reclaimed 
from the few to be the expression of a common purpose. To 
use the language of religion, because this alone is adequate 
to such a hope, why should not work become sacramental, 
so that each man may know himself to be at his daily task; 
as the servant of a common purpose which is also his own ? 
Why should not the adolescent go out into a common 
enterprise which values him and will allow him to discover 
and express his individuality in the service of the whole ?§; 
Why should not man assert himself and subdue the machine 
till it becomes his instrument for the making of what the 
Communist Manifesto calls ‘‘ an association in which the free 
development of each is the condition for the free development 
of all” ? 

A society so formed would have recovered its sense of 
the worth of personality, but it would first have conquered 
the system which to-day suppresses personality. Would it 
not be doing the work of God in this ? 

If God is hidden from us because we have so ordered the 
world that man is hidden from man, if it is our “ fetishism of 
commodities ” which stands in the way of the revelation of §; 
Him as a living reality in our midst, it follows that the 
only lasting recovery of faith will be through the courage 
which challenges and subjugates this hostile system. It is 
not enough to cultivate the private religious virtues in such 
gaps as the system leaves unoccupied ; it is a delusion to 
think that individual sin and selfishness are alone to blame, 
and that to deal with these is to solve the problem. We 
have to reckon with the fact that men are to no slight extent 
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iidetermined by their circumstances, though we reject 
‘emphatically the view that they are wholly so determined. 


Evil is a corporate as well as an individual phenomenon ; 
sin is what Paul saw it to be, a grim power which holds 
en in its sway, creates the values by which they judge 
life’s meaning, and drives them to do even that against 
which their better selves revolt. Against the easy assertion 
that if only men would give up their selfishness all would be 
well, we can set the observation of J. S. Mill: ‘* The deep- 
ooted selfishness which forms the general character of the 
existing state of society is so deeply rooted, only because 
he whole course of existing institutions tends to foster it.”’ 
That our situation to-day is amazingly like that of the 
New Testament has become a truism with us. We, like the 
men and women of the first century, are ruled by powers, 
not ourselves, which make for unrighteousness. From the 
cradle to the grave we are under the control of systems, 
forces and laws which we did not will and which we find 
ourselves impotent to control; these are the princes of the 
power of the air, the spirits of wickedness in heavenly places 
nour time. Tillich speaks of the “‘ demonry ”’ of capitalism 


‘Band nationalism; they are demonic because they are 


powerful constructive forces which actually are enlisted in 
the service of destruction. That such powers are for us 
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But the picture is not complete unless we add to it 
features drawn from the prophetic situation. The great 
prophets were convinced that their nation stood before the 
judgement seat of God; only repentance could avert 
disaster, and of all possible forms of repentance only one 
would now avail. Israel must make her social order just in 
every detail or prepare to perish. They forced upon the 
consciences of their people the stark truth that nothing in 
the whole world of religion and morality could meet such a 
crisis as had come upon them except the effort to make 
justice roll down as waters and righteousness as a mighty 
stream. 

Our situation to-day is a synthesis of that to which the 
apostles preached and that which the prophets faced. The 
will of God in our generation is that we should make a just 
society, a society in which human and therefore divine 
values will be supreme, in which, that is to say, the demons 
which rule us with their false values will be overthrown. 
God’s kingdom comes to us by the subjection to His will of 
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all the powers which are arrayed against Him; that, on its 
manward side, is His summons to create out of the existing 
social structure which thwarts personality another which 
will set it free. Only when we have done that will He reveal 
Himself to us again ; God will only draw near to us as of old 
as we destroy the barriers which we have put up between 
ourselves and our fellows. On the farther side of the conquest 
of the social order for the personal values which express 
the mind of God the Father fae waits such an unfolding of 
the spiritual life as our race has never known; for all our 
human relations will then be sacramental, and God will be 
known to us in the breaking of the bread and in the tending 
of the machine. 

The point to which all this leads is the frank acceptance 
of what Tillich has called Religious Socialism. The hope 
for which it looks is a Kingdom of God which transcends this 
world ; yet that Kingdom enters our life again and again as 
a summons to decision. The absolute goal—the Logos—is 
realised in and through a succession of relative tasks— 
Kairoi. Though no form of society adequately expresses the 
mind of God, yet at a given moment there will be one which 
comes nearer to doing that than another. There are grave 
historical crises in which God’s action in history makes it 
plain that one form of society is contrary to His will and is 
doomed, while another form represents the plan to which 
He would have men work. So at the present hour the decay 
of capitalist society is not an economic crisis merely, it is 
the revelation of the will of God ; so the Socialist hope of a 
classless society is the call of God to build in its place some- 
thing nearer to His mind. Only as we obey that call will 
the doubts and uncertainties vanish which vex us in the 
present, and men’s hearts thrill with wonder as the promise 
is fulfilled, ‘‘ Raise the stone and thou shalt find Me, cleave 
the wood and I am there.” For ‘‘ when the inner is as the 
outer, and the outer as the inner, then shall My Kingdom 
come,”’ saith the Lord. 

E. L. ALLEN. 


Kine’s COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 





NEWTON’S GOD AND OURS. 


ROBERT E. D. CLARK, M.A., Pu.D., 
Author of The Universe and God. 


Ir has been pointed out, for example by Canon Quick, that 
rational grounds of belief in God take two different forms. 
On the one hand, there are those who believe because of the 
naturalness and harmony of the world. On the other hand, 
there are those who are more impressed by the freakishness 
of nature, which they think can only be explained by 
postulating a God Who has caused unnatural things to 
happen. 

Traditional Christianity has always looked with favour 
upon the second of these views, though it has not in any way 
denied the truth of the first. In the Old Testament we find 
the idea that God planned and created both man and the 
world in which he lives, while in the New Testament it is 
repeatedly argued that because Jesus worked miracles He 
must have been Divine. ‘‘ Believe Me,” He says, “ for the 
very work’s sake.” 

These two methods of approach have varied in the 
effectiveness of their appeal. But each has its dangers. 
Unreflective minds have often been only too willing to 
ascribe every event of unknown cause to supernatural power. 
On the other hand, there are those who invariably adopt the 
attitude of the Professor depicted in Punch, who, while 
watching a dance of ghosts in an eerie graveyard, was heard 
to mutter the words: ‘‘ Of course, there must be a scientific 
explanation.” 

At the present time the argument from the unusualness 
of the world is not very popular. Many modern Christians 
prefer to base their Theism upon the contemplation of the 
vastness and orderliness of nature, rather than upon any 
supposed intervention in the natural scheme of things. But 
this attitude is a comparatively modern one, and it is 
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important to realise that in its early days science was held 
to support the idea of an interventionist God who sometimes 
acted on nature from without, causing matter to behave in 
an unnatural way. 


At the beginning of the scientific renaissance belief in 
the argument from miracle was, of course, widespread. 
When the scientists of that day studied nature many of them 
soon found what they considered to be convincing evidences 
of its existence. We may consider Newton’s views on this 
subject as typical of his era, especially as they were accepted 
by many other scientists at the time. Newton was very 
interested in theology, and spent a good deal of time trying 
to work out a line of reasoning which would compel any 
rational man or woman to believe in God. In 1692 he wrote 
his conclusions in his famous letters to Bentley, where he 
argued that there were several features of the physical 
world which could not possibly have come into being of 
their own accord, and he used these as arguments for the 
existence of God. 

In view of recent developments, the points which Newton 
raised at this time are of such interest that they are worth 
close attention. A summary of them is to be found in 
Brewster’s Life of Newton (Vol. II., p. 125 ff). 

In the first place, argued Newton, it was clear that if 
primordial matter was at one time extended throughout 
infinite space, it would have come together as a result of 
gravitation to produce a large number of stellar bodies. 
But these bodies would all have been very similar. It was 
not possible that cold bodies like the planets and flaming 
stars like the sun could both have come into being together 
by the same mechanism. The fact that both types were to 
be found in nature and that such a state of affairs was clearly 
necessary for life, pointed to the existence of an intelligent 
Creator Who had prevented the law of gravitation working 
in its normal manner. 

Newton’s next argument concerned the motions of the 
planets in the solar system. The fact that all these motions 
worked together harmoniously showed that they must have 
been arranged by an intelligent cause which had knowledge 
of all the different masses of the bodies in the solar system, 
and had arranged the respective distances and velocities 
with which it was expedient that the planets and satellites 
should move. This, said Newton, went to show that the 
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Creator must have been “ very well skilled in mechanics and 
geometry.” 

In a subsequent letter Newton argued that, although we 
could well imagine motion coming into being as a result of 
gravitation and without the intervention of God, yet it was 
difficult to see how bodies could gyrate round one another 
without falling towards one another and colliding. Put in 
other words, his argument was that matter was endowed 
with the property of attracting other matter, and it was also 
and quite apart from this endowed with momentum—or 
ability to resist having its motion altered. With gravitation 
alone, the earth might start to rotate round the sun, though it 
would very soon fall towards it. But it had also been endowed 
with just the right amount of momentum (hence “ centrifugal 
force ’’) which counterbalanced the attraction. The fact that 
the two forces had been made equal to one another was a 
clear sign of plan in the universe. 

In his third letter Newton put forward another argument. 
It was customary, he said, to suppose that the universe was 
formed from matter which was at one time evenly distributed 
throughout space. But matter must have its own most 
stable configuration. Either, therefore, it required the inter- 
vention of God to prevent the diffuse matter from gravitating 
towards itself in the first place, or God must have intervened 
in making the universe. So in either case God must have 
intervened. 

Of these four arguments, three involve the direct action 
of God upon nature from without. Thus we see that Newton 
believed, not only that God had planned the structure of 
nature at the beginning of time, as was apparent from the 
argument, but that every now and again He decided to 
interfere with the natural order of things again. The first, 
second and fourth arguments showed that God had already 
done this in past history by interfering with the natural 
behaviour of the primordial matter, but Newton believed 
that this would not be the last example of such interference. 
He supposed that comets coming into the solar system 
during the course of ages would eventually upset its har- 
monious working, and so God would occasionally have to 
right the machine of His own making just as a watchmaker 
mends a watch. 

Before leaving Newton’s arguments it is necessary to 
add that at times he seems to have been inclined to a more 
impersonal view of God than the above arguments would 
seem to suggest. He seems, in fact, at one period to have 
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come very near the deification of space, which he speaks of 
in his Optics as the sensorium of the Deity. The diary of 
David Gregory, discovered three years ago in the library of 
Christ Church, shows that in 1705 Newton had probably 
given up his idea that space contained a mechanical medium 
or ether to transmit gravity, and was inclined to think 
instead that gravity was continually sustained by super- 
natural agency. 

However this may be, Newton’s conception of a trans- 
cendent God Who worked from without upon nature was 
accepted by scientists and was destined to have an enormous 
influence in the world of thought. 


Criticism of these ideas was not long in coming. 
Leibnitz, who wished to centre all intelligence in his 
elementary monads, ridiculed the notion. His objections 
amounted to saying that it was absurd to suppose that God’s 
connection with His world varied inversely with His skill 
as a workman. For if the Almighty made the world very 
badly so that He had to mend it very often, man would have 
abundant evidence of His works, but if He made it very well 
so that it worked satisfactorily without needing to be mended, 
then men would see little of God. It was a clever argument, 
but one with not much “ bottom” in it—to use an old 
expression—for it avoided the point that if the world was 
well made men would be able to see all the more clearly for 
themselves that God must have intervened in order to make 
so excellent a mechanism. 

In modern times criticism has come fast and thick. It 
would serve no useful purpose to quote from the numerous 
writers who have scorned the Newtonian conception of the 
clock-making God Who is obliged to perform miracles when 
His machine gets out of order, or who have argued that a 
God Who has no more connection than this with His universe 
can never satisfy the soul of man. But the well-known 
words of E. A. Burtt are worth citing : 


‘* The notion of the Divine eye as constantly roaming 
the universe on the search for leaks to mend or gears to 
replace in the mighty machinery would have been quite 
laughable did not its pitifulness become earlier evident. 
For to stake the present existence and activity of God 
on imperfections in the cosmic machine was to court 
rapid disaster for theology.” 
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Roughly speaking, the modern anti-Newtonian attitude 
may, perhaps, be summarised as follows. As a result, very 
largely, of Newton’s own discoveries in science, the idea that 
all nature is ruled by law has taken a firm hold upon the 
imagination of mankind. The very idea that anything 
imperfect or not law-abiding exists in the world is still, in 
some circles, regarded as irreverent. Philosophers even go 
to the length of questioning whether free will is really free, 
s0 much are they impressed with a blind faith that all 
phenomena must eventually be describable in terms of 
regular sequences or “‘ laws.” John Stuart Mill argued that 
if the Deity were to interfere with the things of the world— 
well—even such an interference was in no wa’ to be regarded 
as a violation of the laws of the universe: “ ‘The interference 
of human will with the course of Nature is not an exception 
to law; and by the same rule interference by the Divine 
Will would not be an exception either.” 

This idea of a determined God was widely accepted at 
the end of the last century by many who professed to see 
the existence of a “natural law in the spiritual realm.” 
But when this natural law failed to show any of the character- 
istics of predictability and regularity which we normally 
associate with law, it was said that this was because it was 
a‘ higher ”’ law not fully understood as yet. 

The second great objection to the interventionist God 

arises from the fact that abnormal events do not suggest 
the working of God unless there is prior knowledge that God 
alone can cause them. An earthquake, for instance, is a 
rare event, but it is not necessary, therefore, to say that it 
can only be caused by the direct intérvention of the Deity. 
Thus any attempt to argue that God causes abnormal 
things to take place involves arguing in a circle—for one 
ws start by assuming that abnormal things are due 
to God. 
_ Finally, there is the old objection that if God intervenes 
in His creation He is, in a sense, judging His own work to be 
imperfect. For if He finds it necessary to intervene at all, 
it means that when He framed the laws of the universe He 
—— think of all the consequences of the system He had 
made. 


Such are the objections to an interventionist view of 
God. But it is worth noting that they rest, not upon fact, 
but upon mere philosophical difficulties of a type which in 
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the past have ever proved unreliable guides in human 
thought. The notion that the human will cannot be free is af” 
denial of ordinary experience—a denial of our right to select 
the very data from which we discover the existence of thef 
laws in the world outside. Nor have we any logical or 
scientific grounds for supposing that there must be laws of 
nature which will describe every phenomenon. Then, as 
Mozeley, and more recently Tennant, have so ably pointed 
out, the whole conception of law in the spiritual realm 
depends for its persuasiveness upon our ability to talk of 
“higher” laws. But “higher” law has two distinct 
meanings. Either it refers to law which is not at present 
understood, but will eventually be brought into the sphere 
of the sciences, or it refers to something which is beyond law. 
But in neither case does the expression help us very much, 
for with the first alternative higher law has no religious 
significance, while in the second the term “‘ law ”’ is altogether 
a misnomer. 

The second objection to an interventionist God is, of 
course, a more serious difficulty. But it is only a difficulty 
in so far as absolute proof rather than probable inference 
is required. Curious events do not of themselves suggest 
that God is their cause, yet when these curious events bear 
a direct relation to some known need the situation is very 
different. The argument then stands in the form that 
(a) the event in question would not have occurred as a 
result of the ordinary laws of nature, and (b) it is an event 
which shows signs of intelligence. 

The third objection is hardly worthy of the discussion 
which it has occasioned. Whatever the origin of evil may 
be, it must be plain to every believer in God that the present 
condition of the world is not such as could have been planned 
by the Creator. Far from supposing that God condemns his 
own handiwork by intervening in the natural order of things, 
it would be more sensible to argue that if God did not at 
least occasionally intervene to set wrong things right He 
would not be worthy of our respect. For, although nature 
undoubtedly contains many evidences of plan, it seems 
impossible to suppose that in its present state it gives 
us an adequate picture of an all-wise and _ all-loving 
Creator. 

It thus appears that none of the objections to an inter- 
ventionist idea of God are very weighty. But we must not 
jump to the conclusion that God does intervene in the things 
of nature, for to do so would be to repeat the mistake of 
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philosophers of former ages who thought truth could be 
reached by thinking without regard to fact. 


We shall, therefore, turn to the science of to-day to see 
how far it has done anything to confirm or refute the old 
notion of a God Who made the world like a machine, but 
Who occasionally intervenes in the affairs of nature causing 
unnatural or ‘‘ supernatural ”’ events to take place. 

Contrary to common belief, there can be little doubt 
that the tendency of science to-day is the exact opposite to 
what it was supposed to be, say, fifty years ago. During 
the Victorian era a grand scheme of law was envisaged in 
which the whole universe was supposed to have come into 
existence in a perfectly natural way without miracle or 
intervention of any kind. As a result of the writings of 
Darwin and Herbert Spencer in particular, men pictured the 
cosmos as a place in which the primordial matter quite 
naturally came together to give nebule and these produced 
suns; these in turn gave worlds which evolved life, and the 
life gradually evolved into more and more complex forms in 
a never-ending scheme of evolutionary progress. In such a 
philosophy there was no need to suppose that intervention 
occurred at any stage in the process, and the old arguments 
of Newton were forgotten or contradicted. 

But to-day all this is changed. There is scarcely a point 
in the progress of the universe from primordial matter up 
to its present forms which has not turned out to depend 
upon a gigantic freak at some point or other. 

The first disconcerting discovery came with the entropy 
law, which showed fairly convincingly that the universe was 
not eternal as certain philosophers had always supposed, but 
that it must have had a beginning in time when it was, so 
to speak, ‘‘ wound up.”” Next there was the question of the 
origin of the solar system. It used to be supposed that, as 
Laplace had suggested, suns would throw out rings as they 
rotated, and these would condense into worlds of their own 
accord. But it transpired that this process could not 
happen of its own accord. Solar systems could only be 
formed as a result of very improbable encounters and 
scientists came to the conclusion that such an encounter 
must have been responsible for the planets which rotate 
tound the sun. 

This naturally affected the position of life in the universe. 
After the development of the telescope it was popularly 
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believed that the entire universe was filled with living 
creatures such as we find on earth. But it has turned out 
that the conditions necessary for life are very critical and 
not at all likely to be fulfilled except with the utmost rarity, 
It has also been found that higher forms of life do not exist 
elsewhere in the solar system, since the spectroscope shows 
that the earth is the only planet possessing oxygen, and 
practically the only planet with an average temperature 
favourable to life. 

In addition, the old speculations according to which life 
might manifest itself in wholly new forms in other parts of 
the universe and so not necessitate the careful regulation of 
physical conditions has now become untenable. Light from 
distant parts of the universe shows us that the same chemical 
elements are present everywhere, so that chemistry is 
universal. Moreover, the chief properties of all the elements 
are now known, and carbon alone turns out to be suitable 
for the making of organisms. 

The origin of life has fared no better than the origin of 
the universe. It was used to be supposed that living matter 
could be generated of its own accord, and this view only 
received its final death blow in the middle of the nineteenth 
century as a result of the researches of Pasteur. Indeed, 
the whole trend of research up to this time was in the 
direction of making life less and less likely to have arisen 
spontaneously. 

Since Pasteur’s time it has been found repeatedly that 
the simplest organisms contain a wealth of complexity. 
Living cells are no longer thought of to-day as mere proto- 
plasmic slime enclosed by a membrane, but as immensely 
complex structures endowed with an elaborate mechanism 
for self-reproduction. We have not the faintest idea how 
these bodies could have come into being of their own 
accord. If they did so it can only have been as a result 
of a freak. 

Evolution is now beginning to fare in a similar way. 
The easy optimism of a former generation which supposed 
that when once they had established an evolutionary con- 
nection between one species and another on the ground of 
similarity, they had solved most of nature’s mysteries has 
now been replaced by a much more critical attitude. It is 
now realised as never before that there are considerable 
difficulties about the rise of complexity from one generation 
to another. It may fairly be stated that, according to our 
present knowledge, this is not at all the kind of thing we 
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should expect to take place as a result of the operation of 
the ordinary laws of nature. 


Of course, none of these facts definitely prove that God 
has intervened in nature, yet they are consistent with and 
even strongly suggestive of such an interpretation. There 
is no space here to describe the many ways in which purely 
physical conditions have been adapted to one another in our 
earth, seemingly with a view to making conditions favourable 
for life. But the story is a remarkable one, and, as it has 
been elucidated by the science of to-day, it is one which fits 
in well with Newton’s ideas of the Deity. 

In addition, it is well worth comparing the actual argu- 
ments which Newton used in favour of an interventionist 
God with those which we might use to-day. 

In his first argument Newton commented upon the 
extremes of heat and cold in the universe, and argued that if 
left to itself the primordial matter would have produced 
concretions which were all alike. This is very similar to the 
modern entropy argument which has been used by Jeans, 
for this also depends upon the inequalities of heat in the 
universe. Newton’s fourth argument is also closely connected 
with this point, for he realised that there must be a stable 
state for the universe, and if it departed from this stable 
state it must have been due to Divine intervention. 

Newton’s second argument concerned the harmony of 
the solar system. It need hardly be said that later 
astronomers came to the conclusion that this harmony did 
not exist. They pointed out that the solar system contains 
numerous planets and asteroids which seem to serve no 
useful purpose as far as we can tell, and it seemed as though 
the chances were quite reasonable that the conditions on 
the surface of at least one of these planets should be suitable 
for life. 

But to-day we can see that there is something in this 
argument of Newton’s after all. If we suppose that the 
Creator desired to prepare at least one planet on which life 
could develop, He would have to arrange for such a planet 
to be at the right distance from the sun. But this would 
not be nearly enough. For various reasons, the selected 
planet would have to be just the right size; it would have 
to have a nearly circular orbit round the sun, the presence 
of water in large quantities to serve for heat regulation and 
to enable certain essential chemical reactions to take place 
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would be required, together with a considerable eccentricity 
of the axis of rotation and the separation of continents from 
oceans. 

All these as well as other conditions have been fulfilled 
in our world, and it appears that some of them have only 
been made possible by the presence of the other planets in 
the solar system. The moon, for instance, which is 
responsible for the division of the continents from the 
oceans, was very possibly removed from the earth at an 
early stage in its history by the influence of Jupiter, while 
other planets have had their share in making the orbit of 
the earth round the sun nearly circular. 


Thus, although we are not able to recognise as much 
order in the solar system at large as seemed likely to the 
astronomers in Newton’s time, the general evidence of design 
in the case of the earth is much stronger than it used to be. 
The conditions for life are so critical that it seems unlikely 
that they would be fulfilled by chance even in one planet. 
It is quite possible that when the solar system was brought 
into existence things were arranged by an interventionist 
God so that a world suitable for life might be formed. 

What the influence of these facts on modern opinion 
will ultimately be it is difficult to say. But modern science 
undoubtedly gives as much reason for believing in an inter- 
ventionist God as did the science of Newton’s day. In fact, 
it is no exaggeration to say that the argument is now a great 
deal more convincing than it was at that time. But even 
now, of course, absolute proof is still impossible. Those who 
are determined to do so will always explain every element of 
apparent freakishness in the world without the hypothesis 
of God, though as the degree of freakishness which must be 
postulated is increasing steadily year by year, we may 
legitimately wonder whether anyone can long remain satisfied 
with trying to explain it away. 


ROBERT E. D. CLARK. 
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THE MANDZANS TO-DAY. 
E. S. DROWER.! 


THE purpose of this article is to throw light on some of the 
miracle stories in the Gospels by setting beside them the 
religious phraseology and rites of a small group of gnostics 
which survives in southern Iraq and Iran. They are called 
Mandeans, and good fortune brought me into touch with 
them over a number of years. 

I have shown in a book recently published ? that this 
sect is not, as was previously conjectured, a late form of 
syncretism, nor can the Mandzan system have originated 
after the Christian era. Not only does it appear to have 
flourished during the Parthian period, but the elements of 
which it is composed are the same as those which produced, 
according to various geographical and cultural influences, 
Magianism, Zoroastrianism, Mithraism, Christianity and 
Manicheism. Of all these developments Mandzanism stands 
far nearer to the system of the Magians than to those of the 
Christians or the Jews. It exhibits archaic characteristics 
which make it impossible that Mandan rites could have 
been borrowed from Parsi neighbours in Moslem times. The 
forcing-ground for the Mandean and to a certain extent for 
all these religious systems was western Iran, Babylonia and 
Media, for in these territories, geographically and politically 
in touch for thousands of years, Semitic and Aryan cultures 
mingled and intermingled with streams of thought and 
civilisation coming from the Far East. 

Proofs of Mandean origins are to be looked for in their 
rites rather than in their sacred books, and these rites, which 
even to-day are close in spirit and performance to those of 
the Parsis, do in fact cast a new and most illuminating light 

1 Author of Folk Tales of Iraq, The Mandeans of Iraq and Iran, etc. 
Resident in Baghdad. 


2 The Mandeans of Iraq and Iran, by E. S. Drower (Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1987). 
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upon the religions of the group named above, amongst which 
to a modified degree is included Judaism. 

The resemblances between the ritual meals of the Jews, 
of the Parsis and of the Mandeans are too striking and too 
detailed to be the result of coincidence, and the ancient 
practices of the Oriental Christian Churches fill in gaps which 
complete the evidence. In short, the Jews acquired, in 
contact with Magians, Babylonians and others, rites and 
conceptions not originally inherent either in their old tribal 
religion or its magic ceremonies. That there were degrees in 
the adoption of foreign usages and ideas is apparent in the 
strongly divergent views held by Jews after the return on 
such subjects as the future of the soul, animal sacrifice and 
ritual detail. The Pharisees and more especially that branch 
of them which formed the Essenes, either intensified or 
acquired during the Exile their extreme views about ritual 
cleanliness and purification, ideas found in equal strength 
amongst Parsis to-day. From non-Jewish sources, probably 
Magian-Mandean, the Essenes developed their belief in a 
hierarchy of spiritual powers, their initiation ceremonies, 
their reputation as astrologers and healers. I believe the 
very word “ Essene ”’ to be derived from the Aramaic and 
Mandaic asiin “healers.” It was from contacts with 
Iranian and remotely from far-Eastern schools of thought 
that the Essenes probably learnt their hatred for bloodshed, 
even to abhorrence of Temple sacrifices, for slaughter and 
killing are a sin against Life. The vegetarianism of Daniel 
and the Three Children may have been something more than 
a desire to avoid eating unholy meat. Moreover it should be 
noted that geographically speaking, the further east that the 
ritual meal appears, the more purely vegetarian is its 
character, a tendency which reflects the view that to take 
life is a crime. 

The probability is, therefore, that both Jesus and John 
the Baptist belonged to a Pharisaic sect which had modified 
orthodox practices. When one comes fresh from the study 
of Parsi and Mandean rites to a perusal of the Gospels one 
becomes strongly persuaded that not only was this the case, 
but that the narratives are based on reports by persons 
imperfectly acquainted with the meaning of ritual phrases 
and that whole stories have been built up on misunder- 
standing of such phrases. If this supposed sect had secret 
tenets, like the Essenes, it is unlikely that its adherents 
would contradict interpretations placed on cult-phrases or 
symbolical rituals by outsiders, provided such interpretations 
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enhanced prestige. The coincidences when summed up 
present an extremely interesting chain of probabilities. 

(1) Virgin Birth. The theory that Mary had known no 
human husband until after the birth of Jesus bears every 
mark of late intrusion. The genealogies in Matthew and Luke 
are concerned with proving Joseph’s descent from David, 
not Mary’s, and there is no statement that Mary was Joseph’s 
cousin. Now according to Mandzan traditions, if Joseph 
and Mary were of good family and especially if Jesus were 
destined to priestly duties, he must be of “‘ virgin birth,” as 
the child of a woman who is not a pure virgin when she is 
espoused cannot perform priestly duties nor can any of her 
descendants until the fourth generation. Moreover, the 
remarriage of women who are widows, or marriage with a 
woman not a virgin, are looked upon by Mandeans with 
abhorrence. The Hindu rule that widows may not remarry 
but if pious should follow their husbands to the grave, is in 
harmony with Mandeean views though they do not advocate 
the suicide of the widow. Hence, any woman taken to wife 
by a pious man is a virgin. 

In the New Testament the absence of mention of the 
birth from the narrative of Mark is significant ; and verses 
18-25 of Matthew i., with their citation of a Jewish prophecy, 
bear signs of late editorship, especially as Joseph’s descent is 
given, useless were the story of miraculous paternity true. 
Luke, admittedly later than Mark, relates the story of an 
angel visiting Mary. The tale bears a family resemblance to 
legends related of many heroes of the epoch. In short, the 
mere phrase ‘* born of a virgin ’’ meaning simply that Mary 
was a pure virgin at the time of her marriage, would suffice 
as a basis for such a rumour. ‘ 

(2) Birth in a Stable. Birth with Parsis and Mandeans is 
an event which pollutes all who come into contact with it. 
Till recently, Parsis prepared a room on the ground-floor 
apart from the rest of the house for the lying-in, and still 
keep the woman in childbirth strictly apart from the rest of 
the household. Before she rejoins her family, she and all 
that she has touched must undergo a purificatory bath. It 
is precisely the same with Mandeans. The accouchement 
usually takes place in one of the sheds or cattle-byres (cattle 
are housed in the courtyard), and she remains untouchable 
until after her purificatory immersion. ‘“ Birth in a stable ” 
ls, therefore, the normal occurrence. 

(3) The Visit of the Magi. Mentioned only by Matthew, 
| this is significant in view of the supposition that there were 
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strong connections between Pharisaic sects such as the 
Essenes and the Magi. What is known of the Therapeutz of 
Egypt certainly indicates that this Jewish sect held gnostic 
tenets (the name Therapeutee [“‘ attendants ” or “ healers ”] 
is suggestive). Both the “ visit of the Magi ” and the “ flight 
to Egypt ’’ might be taken as legends based upon the visit 
of co-religionists, or a visit to co-religionists, though I admit 
the structure is built on a frail basis. 

(4) Jesus of Nazareth. The phrase, “‘ And he came and 
dwelt in a city called Nazareth that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophets He shall be called a 
Nazarene’ is one which immediately awakes suspicion. 
The argument of Lidzbarski in his Prefaces to his translations 
of the Ginza Rabba and Mandaische Liturgien is that the word 
used in the Greek of the Gospels cannot be rendered with 
philological correctness as “ of Nazareth,” but should be 
rather, ‘‘ the Nasorzean.’’ He suggests that the story which 
takes Jesus to Nazareth is inserted to explain an epithet 
which the narrator, or perhaps foreign translator, did not 
understand. 

Now the Mandeans constantly refer to themselves as 
**Mandai and Nasurai.” The word Nasurai is a name 
applied by them neither to priest nor to layman exclusively, 
but indicates a person skilled in exorcism of evil spirits, 
interpretation of omens, in healing arts and knowledge of 
white magic. The root nsr means either “‘ to observe ”’ or, 
as seems more probable, “‘ to mutter incantations.” Man- 
deans state that both Jesus and John the Baptist were 
Nasurai, 7.e. professional exorcists and healers, skilled in the 
arts of priesthood. But while John is held up to admiration, 
Jesus is condemned for the reason that, according to then, 
he neglected the elaborate rituals for purification, ‘* disclosed 
mysteries ’’ and “ made religion easy.”” These are familiar 
Pharisaical accusations against the rebel Jesus, the teacher 
who set the spirit above the letter. John, the orthodox, 
baptised with water ; Jesus, the innovator, ‘‘ baptised with 
the Holy Ghost ”’ (7.e. with the ruwah hakodesh of the Essenes). 
The evangelist John (iv. 2) mentions that Jesus ‘‘ baptised 
not, but his disciples.”’ The inference is that either they were 
more conservative than he, or else that Jesus was not fully 
qualified to act as a baptist although he had been baptised. 
According to Jewish ideas he was of a royal rather than 4 
priestly line, hence Paul’s justification of Jesus as priest 
(Heb. vi. 20; and Heb. vii.). With Mandzans the letter of 
the law is all-important and ritual ablutions, 7.e. complete 
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immersion at the hands of a baptist, ritual self-immersion 
without the presence of a priest, and partial ablutions, form 
an essential part of religious life just as they do with the 
Parsis, who also use graded forms of purification by water. 
(5) Healing and the Casting out of Devils. Pollution with 
the Parsi and the Mandean is contagious, and impurity, 
whether moral or physical, is according to Mandan teaching 
responsible for disease. Hence a person morally and physic- 
ally pure should be immune from bodily ills. The first 
essential for the cure of a diseased person is that he should 
be free of sin. “‘Son .. . thy sins are forgiven thee.” To 
cure disease; prayer, exorcism (written and spoken) and 
ablutions are necessary. If contact with a polluted person 
brings contamination and ill-health, the touch of a pure 
person, of the initiate Nasurai for instance, brings health and 
holiness. Im Mandan legend this conception occurs 
repeatedly. Something of the magic mana of the holy man 
clings to his clothes, to his staff, and to that which he has 
touched, and contact with these may prove beneficial. The 
woman who touched the garments of Jesus did so with the 
belief that they could heal her. The expulsion of devils is 
also the duty of the skilled Nasurai. Mandeans of priestly 
caste to-day practise exorcism and derive income from 
exorcising persons possessed of demons of lunacy or sickness. 
(6) The Marriage at Cana. At what period did the solemn 
drinking of wine at marriage enter Jewish ritual ? This too 
may date from the Captivity. At a Mandan wedding the 
drinking of the wine is part of ritual invoking the powers of 
life, fertility and reproduction. A ritual meal is eaten by 
bridegroom and bride. It is entirely fruitarian in character 
(except for onions and salt). Unleavened bread is prepared. 
A few scraps of the sacred foods are inserted into a model in 
bread of the male organ, and this is then broken in half and 
consumed by the pair. The ritual for the drinking of the 
wine is elaborate and symbolical. The wine—merely water 
into which a few grapes and dates have been squeezed, is 
prepared by the priest either at the wedding or at his house 
on the morning of the marriage ceremony. Water is the 
symbol of static Life, but water into which fruit-juice has 
been introduced symbolises active Life, Life fulfilling itself 
in germination, flower and fruit. Wine similarly prepared is 
used as a symbol of resurrection at the Mandean masigta 
ceremony which is meant to assist the soul to leave the earth 
of matter and rise into the world of spirit and light. In the 
text of the ritual, the words used by the priest when squeezing 
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the fruit in the water (which must be “‘ living,” ¢.e. fresh from 
river or spring) are: ‘‘ Water into Wine, Water into Wine.” 
It is in fact a fertility and fructification magic. Bridegroom 
and bride drink the liquid seven times from a cup poured by 
the priest, holding it with veiled hands. Parsis drink wine 
at weddings, although not ceremonially. I suspect however 
that it once had a definite ritual meaning. 

(7) The Feeding of the Five Thousand, the Last Supper and 
the Love-Feasts. The miracle of the feeding of the five 
thousand has a ritual aspect. The scene was Galilee which 
one may surmise to have been a centre for Jews strongly 
influenced by foreign contacts. The time was passover, 1.¢, 
the spring. Parsis, like Mandeans, divide the year into twelve 
months of thirty days with five intercalary days which with 
the Mandeans occur in spring and with modern Parsis at the 
New Year. Both are related to the Babylonian spring feast 
of the New Year held during the five intercalary days in the 
month of Nisan. The five days were regarded by the ancient 
Persians as dedicated to the powers of life and light, to 
ancestors and to the spirits of the dead, precisely the belief 
held by Mandeans to-day. During the sacred five days the 
forces of Life are invoked not only to assist the souls of 
recently dead relatives, but to bless the living. At this 
season Mandeeans see the floods coming down to irrigate rice- 
grounds and fields, and the earth resurrected into new life. 
Parsis whose New Year falls in autumn, behold the earth 
springing into greenness after summer drought. It is natural 
to celebrate the eternal victory of the soul over death at a 
time when the forces of regeneration and resurrection are 
strong. Al-Biriini describes how the Persians of his day 
decorated and cleansed their houses for the visit of the dead, 
purified themselves with ablutions and ate sacred meals of 
which they thought that their dead partook, sitting with 
them and strengthened by the spiritual double of food 
consumed in their name. Mandeans and Nestorian Christians 
call the ritual naming of dead relatives dukhrana (‘‘ mention- 
ing,” “calling to mind,”), Parsis namgrahan (“ calling by 
name ’’) or yad (“‘ remembrance’). The procedure of both 
Parsi and Mandean ritual meals for the dead, as well as that 
of the Jewish Passover, is in many details like the ritual 
meal eaten by Shintoists in Japan at the Bon Feast held 
at the New Year. The sacred meal includes rice, wine, 
fruits and vegetables and is eaten before the family shrine, f 
the beloved dead being thought to be present as unseen 
guests. | 
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Each of the five intercalary days is dedicated by Parsis to 
a yazata and by Mandeans to a spirit of light. Perhaps these 
yazatas and light-spirits were originally identified with the 
five planets. However that may be, the number five becomes 
important in ritual meals for the dead. At the Mandzan 
ritual meal of zidga brikha there are five sacred breads. So 
there are at the Nestorian qurbana which, like the Mandeean 
meal has also a model in bread of the membrum virile. At 
the Parsi Baj of Five Twigs (a ritual meal for a dead person) 
the priest partakes five times of the bread. In consequence 
the ‘‘ five loaves ” of the Gospels becomes suggestive of a 
ritual meal for the dead. Matthew (alone) repeats the story 
applied to four thousand people with a variation of seven 
loaves and seven baskets of fragments. In his story of a 
feeding of five thousand (related also in Mark vi. 38; Luke 
ix. 18-17, and John vi. 9-13), the baskets of fragments 
number twelve, 7.e. correspond to the number of solar months 
while the loaves are as usual five, like the sacred intercalary 
days. 

Fish are mentioned also with the miraculously increased 
“five loaves.” Fish are one of the ritual foods at Mandeean 
meals for the dead. No shedding of blood is entailed by their 
death and they are the offspring of the emblem of life—water. 
They are mentioned as part of the mea] described in Luke 
xxiv. 42 and John xxi. 13. This, like the meal in Galilee, 
bears every mark of being a cult meal. It begins with the 
solemn breaking of bread as do the Mandzan lofani 1 and the 
Parsi Yasna. Modi describes this in his The Religious Cere- 
monies and Customs of the Parsees :— 


‘“The other priest, the Raspi, then says to the 
assembled congregation: ‘ Ye persons who have been 
qualified by your righteousness and piety, partake of 
this consecrated food!’ By these words he means to 
say that only the righteous have a right to partake in 
the religious feasts. The Zaota or the officiating priest 
then . . . breaks a portion of the consecrated bread and 
partakes of it. Then the other celebrants may also 
partake of it if they like.” 


Luke xxiv. mentions honeycomb as being eaten at this 
meal. Honey (or date-syrup) is eaten at the Mandean lofani, 
syrup at the Parsi Afringdn, while at the Jewish (modern) 
Passover meal there is a mixture of date-juice and walnuts 


1 Another form of Mandzan ritual meal for the dead. 
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which may correspond to this.!_ Strabo mentions honey as 
used at ritual sacrifices of the Magians, and Modi hints that 
the name given to wine drunk at Parsi ritual meals, madhu 
may mean honey (mead). Honey was certainly considered 
symbolical of resurrection, for bees were anciently supposed 
to germinate from the corruption of a corpse. Honey figures 
in the Nestorian dukhrana eaten in the name of the dead, but 
it, again, may be replaced by date-syrup. That it was used 
at early Christian rites we know from The Apostolic Tradition 
of Hippolytus, which shows milk and honey to have been 
consumed at the baptismal sacraments. As has been pointed 
out by Easton in his commented translation of The Apostolic 
Tradition,” both Tertullian and Clement of Alexandria bear 
testimony to the custom of giving proselytes milk and honey, 
which appear to have been administered sacramentally also 
to infants. Milk is the chief sacramental fluid in Parsi sacred 
meals, for it represents, like water to the Mandezans, the pure 
element of life and divine nourishment. In the eucharistic 
rites described by Hippolytus (c. a.D. 217) there is no dis- 
tinction in procedure between the administration of the 
sacramental wine and water and that of the honey and milk. 
The egg, not present at any Mandean ritual meal, figures in 
those of the Parsis as a symbol of life, a meaning which has 
survived in Christianity as the Easter egg. It appears on the 
Passover tray, however, whilst the tribal sacrifice of a lamb 
is represented only by a shank-bone, nor is any meat eaten 
at the purely ritual part of the Jewish Passover, possibly a 
sign of reluctance to admit death to what was a “ life and 
revival ” ceremony. 

The Last Supper took place, of course, in the spring. The 
insistence of Matthew and Mark upon the “ dipping the hand 
into the dish ’’ comes to mind when one watches a Mandean 
ritual meal during the spring feast of the Five Days. Two 
persons sit with the dish or tray of sacred foods between them, 
and after the breaking of the bread, both extend the right 
hand containing some sacred food over or in the platter 
whilst certain formule and the names of the dead are pro- 
nounced. Then both eat their mouthful and dip their hands 


1 It is more likely to represent the mixture of date-juice and sesame-oil 
of the Mandan masigqta (see below), or the mixture of haoma-juice and 
pomegranate-sap in the Parsi Yasna, a ceremony closely resembling the 
— masigta. Both these meals are intended to assist the soul after 

eath. 

* The Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus, B. S. Easton (Cambridge 
University Press, 1984). 
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simultaneously into the food. At the ceremonial meal eaten 
at a funeral, those present stretch forth the right hand con- 
taining pieces of the food wrapped in bread during the 
prayers for the dead man. The same action is repeated at 
the zidga brikha a sacerdotal form of the ritual meal for the 
dead. Modi describes a similar use of the right hand at Parsi 
meals, and at the Passover meal of the Jews as I have wit- 
nessed it in Baghdad, the right hand is outstretched to the 
food-tray and holds a piece of bread wrapped round morsels 
of sacred food exactly in the Mandzan way. In the Syriac 
version of the Gospels, Christ says : “‘ Do this in dukhrana 
of me ’ (dukhrana meaning “‘ mention ” as well as “ calling 
to mind ”’), and it is significant that he has just spoken of 
impending death. In most of the Eastern Churches the 
qurbana (Mass) is still linked with mention of the dead, saints, 
and the recently departed. Bliss } makes this clear in his 
descriptions of what he calls “‘ the commemoration ”’ (i.e. 
dukhrana) ‘‘ of the living and the dead” in the Greek 
Orthodox Churches. Especially devoted to the mention of 
the dead are the Saturdays eight days before Lent and that 
before the Transfiguration, when every family brings lists of 
names of dead relatives. It is so to a greater degree in the 
Nestorian Church, especially at set intervals after the death 
and at Easter, and, as said above, the dukhrana is linked 
with a semi-religious love-feast, only the vegetarian part of 
the meal being consumed in the church. It is a relic of the 
early Christian agape and even in the time of Hippolytus, the 
eucharistic meal itself included oil, cheese and olives. In the 
Canons of Hippolytus, the agape is clearly a memorial feast 
for the dead. 

Together with the mention of dead relatives in the ritual 
meals of Parsis and Mandeans is linked mention of illustrious 
and saintly dead and of spirits of light, these being also 
summoned by the pronunciation of their names. It is, in 
fact, a “‘ communion of saints.”’ This is represented in the 
Passover by the recital of the deeds of great forefathers, 
while Jewish ‘‘ mention of the dead” actually survives in 
Baghdad in the hashkaba, a vigil in memory of a deceased 
person held on the thirty-ninth day after his death, at which 
a ritual meal of fruit and vegetables and bread is eaten. 

(8) The Seal on the Tomb. Matthew (xxvii. 66) alone 
mentions a seal on the tomb, and represents this and a 
“watch set ” as being precautions taken by Pilate. 


1 F, J. Bliss, Ph.D., in his The Religions of Modern Syria and Palestine 
(Scribners : New York, 1912). 
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Mandeans regard the three days after death as a dangeriy 
ous period both for the newly dead and for his relatives 
The helpless soul may be attacked by evil spirits if left 
unprotected, and vague fears are not lacking that unless 
precautions are taken, the dead may seek to take dear ones 
with him. In Tibet the corpse is guarded for three days and 
then abandoned to beasts and birds of prey. A three-nights’ 
vigil by a dead body is a death custom widely spread. In 
hot countries such as Iraq, putrefaction sets in early and 
burial takes place on the day of death unless the latter occurs 
at an hour too late to make the necessary arrangements for 
the rites, in which case the funeral is the next morning. 
Nestorian Christians protect the dead during the dangerous 
three days as follows. The priest, when the grave has been 
filled in, consecrates water and throws it over the grave ini 
the sign of the cross saying: ‘“*‘ From East to West and from 
North to South.” By so saying he recalls the journey of the 
sun which sets and rises to illumine the four quarters of the 
earth. He then takes a fragment of brick or stone and three 
bricks, stands one brick endwise and half buried at the head 
of the grave, one in like manner at the foot, and one flat on 
the middle. He next crosses each brick three times with a 
“* downward cross,”’ t.e. the vertical stroke is begun at the Bf 
top—a form of crossing used at death and symbolical of the 
setting sun. The priest then washes his hands as do all the 
persons (males) present. On the third day gurbana (Mass) is 
performed in the morning, after which the priest, deacons, 
women relatives and women friends (sometimes a few men 
are present, but women form the chief part of the attendance) 
all proceed to the cemetery. The priest takes water in a 
consecrated earthenware dish, dips his hand into it and again 
crosses the three bricks thrice with a fragment of brick or 
stone, but this time with an upward vertical, to signify that 
the soul has left the tomb. This done, he pours water on the 
grave, breaks the bowl and leaves the fragments with the 
- brick on the grave or by it. 

Mandeans observe a vigil by the body only if death 
occurs late in the day, for no body can be buried at night 
when the powers of darkness are strong. The funeral cere- 
monies include a solemn ritual meal eaten by laymen (see 
below). When this has been consumed by the graveside and 
the grave has been filled in, a qualified layman draws three 
furrows round the grave with an iron knife and seals the four 
sides of the mound with an iron ring upon which are engraved 
a lion, a serpent, a scorpion and a hornet. On the third day, 
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ter further ritual meals of two different grades, the priest 
turns and effaces the seal, for the tomb is considered empty. 
# There is nothing in it but rubbish ! ” they have said to me. 
He (or she) has left the tomb.” The grave is allowed to 
nk back untended into the dusty desert, for to a decaying 
orpse no honour is shown. 

“* He is not here, He is risen ! ” the words would sound a 
ommonplace in Mandean ears. Belief in life after death is 
o strong that sick persons undergo the rites of immersion in 
he river in the cold days of spring knowing that it probably 

eans death, but content because they believe that their 
‘Mourney through purification to the world of light will be 
hortened thereby. 

(9) The Raisings from the Dead, Resurrection and Ascen- 
ion. The idea that the soul is attached in some degree to 
he body until either the third or the fourth day after death 
s held not only by Mandezans, but by Parsis, Chinese, 
Tibetans and others. It is the period which, roughly speak- 
ng, elapses before the body shows decided signs of putre- 
action. Mandeeans and Parsis regard this as a critical period 
or the soul. It is the peculiar function of the Parsi yazata 
Sarosh (who corresponds to the angel Gabriel) to protect and 
help the souls of the newly dead, hence the Parsis call the 
eremonies which take place during the first three days after 
death ‘‘ the Sarosh ceremonies ” (Sarosh di Kriya). These 
are celebrated with solemn ritual meals. Mandzans represent 
the soul of a dead person as weak, confused, wandering from 
tomb to home, unable to set out on the journey towards light 
through realms of purification unless ceremonies are per- 
formed and meals eaten in its name. It is nourished, 
strengthened, purified and assisted to rise by these holy rites, 
hence the word masigta, literally “‘ raising-up.” There are 
degrees of sacred meal, but the most important is the masigta, 
at which, as said above, wine representing Life Active is 
ceremonially made and drunk. Ritual meals for the dead 
should be eaten by Mandeans on the day of death (cf. Acts 
xx, 11-12), on the third, seventh, thirtieth, forty-fifth days 
after death and on the anniversary. In addition to this, the 
dead are helped on their journey by meals eaten in their 
names by Mandeeans at the spring of the year during the 
five intercalary days of Panja referred to above. At pre- 
scribed intervals lay relatives and friends of the deceased 
consume ritual meals in his name. These are given the 
collective name of lofani, the word meaning “ close contact, 

communion ” and implying that the dead and the living are 
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mystically knit together for mutual good by the ceremony, 
Priests celebrate more elaborate ritual meals at the request 
of the family, especially at the great spring festival. The 
soul of a pious person should pass through the various stages 
of purification in forty-five days according to Mandeans, 
which is merely another way (like “* forty ’’) of saying ‘* many 
days.” The Parsis set the period of purification in Hamast- 
gehan at thirty days. Modern Moslems hold a ceremony in 
memory of the deceased and distribute food on the fortieth 
day after death which, with the Shi’as, represents a period 
in purgatory. The Jews of Baghdad, as already stated, eat 
a sacred (fruitarian and vegetable) meal for the dead accom- 
panied by prayer and vigil on the thirtieth day after death. 

Bearing this system of intervals in mind, the accounts of 
“‘raisings from the dead” at intervals after death (e.g. 
Lazarus on the fourth day), become suggestive, as does the 
order to the disciples (Matt. x. 8) to ‘“‘raise the dead,” 
inserted between commands to heal and exorcise. 

The description of the resurrection of Christ, which 
varies widely in the four narratives of the evangelists both as 
to what happened and as to who was present at the appear- 
ance of the Risen Lord, and that of his Ascension, may have 
originated in ceremonies like the masigta performed on the 
third, and that performed on the fortieth (or forty-fifth) day 
after death. The Mandzan word masiqta “‘ raising-up ” 
would be the near equivalent of the words “‘ resurrection ” 
and “ascension,” and it is possible that the word used 
originally in Palestinian Aramaic was none other than this. 
Priests who celebrate at these ceremonies and meals for the 
dead, Parsis as well as Mandzans, wear white, and this 
circumstance may account for “‘ the two men in shining 
garments ” (Luke), the ‘* young man sitting on the right side, 
clothed in a long white garment ” (Mark), and “‘ two angels 
in white sitting the one at the head and the other at the feet, 
where the body of Jesus had lain.” 1 The versions of the 
various appearances of Jesus after death are contradictory ; 
I will not go into them here. 

Accounts of the Ascension are missing in Matthew, Mark 
and John. Luke places the scene in Bethany; ‘‘ while he 
blessed them he was parted from them and carried into 


1 These may also be references to the Rabbinic (and Mandean) belief 
that two angels, Gabriel and Asrael, await the gradual awakening of the 
soul after its period of coma. The angel Gabriel, like the yazata Sarosh, 


assists the soul to rise out of the dead body, and to ascend to the worlds Ff 


of light. 
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heaven ’’; the Acts of the Apostles places it on the “* mount 
called Olivet, which is from Jerusalem a sabbath day’s 
journey,” hence, not at Bethany. The appearance of “* two 
men in white apparel ” in the latter account recalls the “‘ two 
angels ” and “ two men in shining garments ”’ of Luke and 
John. 

It seems, therefore, possible that the vague and divergent 
stories of the resurrection and ascension of the Teacher are 
both based on ceremonies performed by his co-religionists at 
the prescribed intervals after his death, and accent their 
belief that he had merely left the flesh in order to enter a 
fresh and glorified existence. The resurrection rituals then, 
as to-day in the south of Iraq and Persia, were invocations 
of the eternal and indestructible powers of Life, and the 
spring festival celebrated their victory over death. Not only 
did the ritual at the New Year, spring, Passover, or Easter, 
ensure fertility to man, beast and soil, but it brought the 
living into touch—into communion—with those who had 
passed through the ordeal of death and come through 
victorious into life everlasting. These ideas were not origin- 
ally inherent in the old tribal creed of the Jews, nor were 
they accepted by all Jews in and before the first century. 
The little group of disciples which surrounded Jesus seem to 
have belonged to a sect which professed these ideas. 

Is the message of a great Teacher less vital if an inter- 
pretation such as that which I have indicated is given to the 
so-called miracles ? I cannot think so, seeing that the main 
teaching of Christianity, a belief in the immortality of the 
soul and its high destiny, is not destroyed but rather enhanced 
thereby. The Mandeans set a lovely phrase at the end of all 
their manuscripts : it is, “‘ And Life is Victorious.” 


E. S. DROWER. 
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Scotland in 1610 the newly consecrated Bishops conferred 
consecration upon certain other Presbyterian chiefs, but left 
the Presbyterian ministers who were in charge of the parishes 
without ordaining them to the Priesthood. 

The question hes in consequence been raised whether the 


Scottish Bishops tacitly dispensed the Presbyterian ministeng Th 
from Episcopal ordination, or what happened? Were thepof the 
faithful of the Church of Scotland tacitly given a Dispensation—f He 


to receive the Sacrament. ‘6 

There is more than a mere historical interest in this 
inquiry. The practical interest is whether the Scottish 
incidents of 1610 can be quoted as a precedent applicable to 
movements for reunion between Episcopal and Non- 
Episcopal Communions at the present time. 

Our knowledge of the incidents connected with the 
re-establishment of the Episcopate in Scotland in 1610 is 
derived from three historians—Spottiswoode, Heylyn and 
Collier. The chief witness is Spottiswoode, since he was 
one of the Presbyterian chiefs consecrated on that occasion. 
According to his account, what happened is that King James, 
desiring to restore the Episcopate in Scotland, called three 
leading Presbyterians to England, and informed them that, 
since he could not make them Bishops, nor could they 
assume that honour to themselves, he had sent for them to 
England, that being consecrated themselves they might on 
their return give ordination to those in Scotland. The King}: 
added that authority to create Bishops and to bestow§?r 
spiritual offices belonged to Christ alone, and to those whom 
He had authorised with His power. 
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Spottiswoode says that he himself answered the King 
on behalf of the others, that they were willing to obey His 
Majesty’s desire. Their only misgiving was that their act 
of obedience might be regarded as a subjecting the Church 
of Scotland to the Church of England. The King replied 
that he had provided sufficiently against that, since neither 
the Archbishop of Canterbury nor of York were to take part 
in the Consecration, but the Bishops of London, Ely and 
Bath. Thereupon the Scottish chiefs professed themselves 
satisfied, and it was arranged that the Chapel of London 
House should be the place of their consecration. 

According to Spottiswoode, the Bishop of Ely, Dr 
Lancelot Andrewes, said that they must first be ordained 
presbyters, as having received no ordination from a Bishop. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr Bancroft, maintained 
d intomthat there was no necessity for this, giving as a reason that 
iferredfjwhere Bishops could not be had, the ordination given by 
ut leftf#presbyters must be esteemed lawful. Otherwise it would be 
arishemade doubtful whether there was any lawful vocation in 
imost of the reformed churches. Spottiswoode says that 
.er thef Bishop Andrewes acquiesced. 
nistesx§ The historian Heylyn, however, gives a different account 
re thefof the reasons which led Bishop Andrewes to acquiesce. 
sation’ Heylyn says that 








FOR 












“ first a scruple had been moved by the Bishop of Ely, 


— concerning the capacity of the persons nominated, for 
‘ble to receiving the Episcopal Consecration, in regard that 
Men! none of them had formally been ordained Priests : 

which scruple was removed by .Archbishop Bancroft, 
h the alleging that there was no such necessity of receiving 
610 is the Order of Priesthood, but that Episcopal Consecration 
ae might be given without it; as might have been 


a exemplified in the cases of Ambrose and Nectarius ; of 
wl which the first was made Archbishop of Milan, and the 









see other Patriarch of Constantinople, without receiving any 

shined intermediate orders whether of Priest, Deacon or any 
1 that other (if there were any other) at that time in the 
| they Church.”’ 
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The difference between these two reports of the reasons 
which Archbishop Bancroft gave and which led Bishop 


, King§Andrewes to acquiesce in the consecration of these three 
yestow 
whom 


esbyterian ministers to the Episcopate without their 
Ordination to the Priesthood is obvious and very consider- 
able. In Spottiswoode’s account Archbishop Bancroft is 
Vou. XXXVII. No. 3. = 
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represented as maintaining that where a Bishop cannot be 
had a presbyter can ordain, and acknowledging Presbyterian 
ordination as in exceptional cases equivalent to ordination 
by a Bishop. But in Heylyn’s account the Archbishop of 
Canterbury is represented as maintaining the doctrine that 
consecration to the Episcopate involves ordination to the 
Priesthood on the principle that the greater includes the less, 

Of course, at first sight the natural conclusion is that 
Spottiswoode’s version is correct rather than that of Heylyn, 
since the former was present, whereas the latter was not. 
And yet many historical critics have had grave misgivings 
about its accuracy. For the deliberation between Archbishop 
Bancroft and Bishop Andrewes is contrary to the statements 
made elsewhere by both of them concerning their convictions 
about the Ordination to Priesthood. 

Bancroft’s own ecclesiastical standpoint is well known. 
As Bishop of London, he was commissioned to preside over 
the synod which produced the Canons of 1604. His disbelief 
of the Presbyterian discipline is the entire theme of his book, 
entitled Dangerous Positions. 

Moreover, Bancroft definitely rejected the Presbyterian 
principle. In his Survey of the Pretended Holy Discipline ': 
Forasmuch as all the ancient general Councils, and all the 
ancient and godly learned Fathers, have allowed of Bishops 
and of their superiority over the rest of the clergy, and 
forasmuch as Bishops have been accounted generally through- 
out the world to be the Apostles’ Successors, and have 
continued in the Church ever since the Apostles’ times ; and 
that the idea that there is no difference between a Bishop 
and a Priest was universally rejected, Bancroft declared 
that he “‘ saw no reason why this dream of equality among 
Pastors should not be sent back to the place from which it 
issued.” 

Bishop Andrewes made unmistakably plain what he 
understood to be the principles of the Church about the 
Episcopal ministry. In his correspondence with the French 
Calvinist, Du Moulin, eight years after the consecration of 
the Bishops for Scotland, he laid stress on the statement of 
St Jerome, what is there that a Bishop does excepting 
Ordination that a Presbyter may not do. He also attributed 
to St Ambrose the principle that all orders are included in 
the Episcopate, and expressly held that a Bishop differs from 
a Presbyter, and a Presbyter from a Deacon. He was also 
careful to prevent misunderstanding in the mind of this} 

1 Published in 1598. 
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French Calvinist by adding that he did not say that the 
French Reformed Churches sinned against a divine institu- 
tion, but only that there was absent from their Churches 
something that was of Divine right. He did not attribute 
this defect to their fault, but to confusions of the period, and 
concluded with the expression of an earnest desire that the 
early centuries of antiquity might be more reverenced by 
them than innovations by whomsoever introduced. 

It is therefore plain that Bancroft’s reply as given by 
Spottiswoode does not agree with the principles about the 
ministry which the Archbishop is known to have maintained. 
He “ held high views about episcopacy and was of unrelenting 
strictness.” Neither could Bishop Andrewes, consistently 
with his own principles, have acquiesced in Bancroft’s reply 
as Spottiswoode represents it, whereas he would have no 
difficulty in acquiescing in Bancroft’s reply as represented 
by Heylyn. 

The contrast between these two reports was criticised 
long ago by the historian, Jeremy Collier, who leaned 
entirely to Heylyn’s version of the facts.? 

A later writer of the Scottish Church, Bishop Skinner, 
recorded his conviction that the argument which Heylyn 
attributes to Archbishop Bancroft is ‘the only solution 
which could give satisfaction to a man of Ely’s strict 
principles.”” 2 

It has, moreover, to be remembered that Spottiswoode 
was a man of Presbyterian principles, induced by royal 
influence to submit to Episcopal Consecration which his 
colleague Melville resolutely declined to do. What exactly 
he considered his own consecration to the Episcopate added 
to his previous Presbyterian ordination is not very clear. 
The only objection which, according to his own account, 
he made against being consecrated Bishop is a fear that it 
might imply the subordination of the Scottish Church to 
England. It is difficult in such a case to avoid misgivings 
whether consecration to the Episcopate was not being con- 
ferred with one intention and accepted in another. In any 
case, Spottiswoode could hardly be sensitive to, if indeed he 
was even aware of, the conviction about Episcopal conse- 
cration held by Bishop Andrewes. 

After consecration had been conferred upon Spottiswoode 
and his companions they returned to Scotland, and there 
they consecrated the rest of the Presbyterian chiefs, who 


1 History of the Church, Vol. 7, pp. 864-865. 
2 Skinner, Eccles. History of Scotland, 1788, Vol. 2, p. 252. 
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held the nominal title of Bishop.! But they did not ordain 
to priesthood the parochial Presbyterian ministers. 

Spottiswoode himself records, in his history of the period, 
that the King set up a high Commission in Scotland for the 
ordering of causes ecclesiastical, and among the directions 
issued to the clergy it was ruled “‘ that no minister be 
admitted without an exact trial preceding, and imposition 
of hands used in their ordination by the Bishop and two or 
three ministers whom he shall call to assist the action.” ? 

This regulation, imposed by the King, was accepted by 
Spottiswoode and the other Scottish Bishops, and some of 
the principal clergy, assembled in Edinburgh in the very 
next year after their consecration. 

Gardiner says that the Bishops whom King James set 
up in Scotland “‘ were nothing more than puppets in the 
hands of the King, and were looked on with detestation by 
one part of the population, and with indifference by the 
rest.” 

An instructive estimate of the actual position and 
influence of Spottiswoode and his companions after they 
received episcopal consecration and returned to Scotland is 
given by an American historian of the present century, 
Roland Usher in his Reconstruction of the English Church. 


“‘ Thus Bishops were at last established in Scotland. 
Yet their authority, even as ratified by the Assembly of 
S. Andrews, existed rather in name than in fact. Bishops 
there were but no true episcopacy. The Bishop became 
a useful and necessary part of the legal machinery of the 
Kirk as already established, but he never became indis- 
pensable, and never was endowed with independent 
authority and initiative, for the real power still rested, 
as it had ever since 1592, with the synods and the 
presbyters. . . . The Bishops became permanent chair- 
men of the Church assemblies and courts, and permanent 
executive officers to carry out the orders and sentences 
which had been agreed upon. . . . The Bishops were 
meant to give the King control over the existing 
organisation, not to reconstruct the Kirk.” 3 


Bishop Frere’s estimate is briefer, but not dissimilar : 
“The King’s fiat had so far carried out his darling 
1 Frere, The English Church in the Reign of James I, 1904, p. 865. 


2 Spottiswoode, History, Vol. III, p. 211. 
3 P, 178. 
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project ; but the method was arbitrary, the men were 
unequal to the task, the action was universally 
unpopular. The Scots remained at heart presbyterian, 
and the episcopal government only maintained a pre- 
carious existence by leaning upon the bruised staff of a 
tottering royal prerogative.” 1 


It seems, therefore, that the reasonable interpretation of 
the failure of the Bishops imposed on Scotland by English 
influence to confer episcopal ordination on the Presbyterian 
ministries in the parishes was due to the unpreparedness and 
reluctance of the Kirk, which disabled the newly consecrated 
from fulfilling the purpose for which they had been sent. 

It is important to remember how the events of 1610 
appear to Presbyterian leaders of to-day. The very distin- 
guished Presbyterian leader, Dr Warr, Minister of St Giles 
Cathedral, Edinburgh, has set their estimate very clearly 
before us in his book on the Presbyterian tradition. ‘“‘ As 
for the people,” he writes, “‘ so long as their traditional form 
of worship was not interfered with, they did not care one way 
or another whether there were Bishops in the Kirk or not.” 
He considers that the King’s proposals did not lack real 
statesmanship. ‘‘ Episcopacy was to be restored to the 
Church, but the Presbyterian framework was to remain, 


} and the Bishops were to be subject to the general Assembly.” 


Dr Warr thinks that “‘ the Presbyterian orders of the Scottish 
Bishops were accepted as valid, and that without being 
re-ordained as priests, they were consecrated to the 
episcopate.”” No doubt that is the construction to which 
from the Scottish standpoint the events were liable. But 
we have seen how many historians agree that from the 
Anglican standpoint this was not the intention with which 
the consecration was conferred. According to Dr Warr, 


‘* Having thus received from the Church of England 
the episcopal Commission, they returned to Scotland, 
where they in turn transmitted to the remaining titular 
Bishops the consecration they had themselves received. 
No question was raised as to the validity of presbyterian 
orders under this new regime, and no one of the existing 
Scottish ministers was re-ordained.”’ 


To this the distinguished writer adds that “it was 


| Episcopacy and Presbyterianism effectively conjoined, with 
) the essential elements of each system conserved.” 


1 History. English Church, p. 365. 
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Elsewhere in the same volume Dr Warr affirms that} the 


“the Church of Scotland insists on the Order of 74 


Presbyters as the one essential ministry within the upo! 
Catholic Church, through which, and from the time off the 
the Apostles, the full ministry of the Word and Sacra-§ ynle 
ments has been transmitted throughout the Catholic§ oni 
Church in a regular and valid succession, even during § pot 
those eras when the Church was episcopal in govern-§ Eno 
ment, since the Bishop, in ordination, merely exercises § aire 
the Apostolic prerogative of the presbyters, which, for the 
purposes of ecclesiastical administration, have been go t 
reposed in him; it insists also that Episcopacy is not,§ wha 
and never was, essential to the polity of the Christian 
Church, that it can only be defended on the grounds off orq; 
antiquity or clearly proved usefulness, and that as itf tha 
originally arose out of the presbyterate, so, to-day, B dog 
whatever concessions on this point might be made, as ayt! 
in 1610, for Christian unity, it could, if necessary, bef the 
restored to non-episcopal Churches at the hands of the the 
presbyters.” tha’ 
Min 
It is an advantage to have the Presbyterian principles § ord: 
of the Christian Ministry set forth in terms so definite andf reg: 
unmistakable. Omission to define precisely what the§ of 
Episcopal ordination represents has been the cause off the 
widespread and serious misunderstanding among those to 
whom it is offered as a condition of reunion. It is greatly § obj 
to be wished that the exposition of the Episcopal principle § Pre 
had been as definite and unmistakable as is this exposition § nev 
of the Presbyterian. Dr Warr expressly says that the § mo 
Episcopate is not essential, and that the only grounds upon § act 
which it can be defended are either the ground of its antiquity in | 
or else of its clearly proved usefulness. tion 
Now it is, of course, quite possible that the Presbyterian § Scc 
Spottiswoode in 1610 regarded his consecration to the § bef 
Episcopate as entirely unessential, as no more than a con- 
cession to the prejudices of James I, a concession justified 
in the interests of peace and unity, but as conferring no 
authority upon himself which he did not essentially already 
possess. It may have been so. Spottiswoode may have 
seen an importance in Episcopal consecration on the ground 
of its antiquity, its centuries of duration, or on the practical 
ground that it was a useful office to possess. But whatever 
may have been Spottiswoode’s personal impressions aboutf 
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the function which he received at his consecration, it really 
cannot be maintained that this was the intention on the part 
of the Church of England in conferring that consecration 
upon him. There could be no justification in consecrating 
the Presbyterian chief, Spottiswoode, to the Episcopate 
unless those who conferred that consecration regarded it as 
conferring upon him a ministerial function which he did 
not previously possess. If the authorities of the Church of 
England had held the Presbyterian view, that Spottiswoode 
already possessed the one and only ordination essential in 
the Church of Christ, they only had to say so, and decline to 
go through the meaningless formality of professing to confer 
what had already been received. 

The Presbyterian exponent of the presbyter’s right to 
ordain is most impressive for the strength of his conviction 
that there does exist in the Christian Church a ministry 
descending from the Apostolic Age, and resting on Divine 
authority. And frankly those who are prepared to accept 
the Presbyterian estimate of Episcopal ordination would find 
the Presbyterian Kirk absolutely impervious to any overtures 
that they can make in behalf of consecration by Bishops. 
Ministers who already believe themselves to be Divinely 
ordained in the Apostolic Succession cannot be expected to 
regard Episcopal consecration as adding anything whatever 
of an essential nature to the ministry which as Presbyters 
they have already received. 

Mr Mathieson, in Politics and Religion, notes that the 
objection urged by Bishop Andrewes that the Scottish 
Presbyters must first be ordained priests, since they had 
never received Episcopal ordination, ‘“‘ is admitted by most 
modern Episcopalians to have been perfectly valid, and was 
acted upon at the second consecration of Bishops for Scotland 
in 1661.’’ The English Consecrators insisted on the ordina- 
tion of two of the persons elected for the Episcopate in 
Scotland to the two inferior orders of deacon and of priest 
before their consecration to the Episcopate. 

The truth is that the whole inquiry whether Archbishop 
Bancroft and Bishop Andrewes did or did not regard Presby- 
terian Orders as in certain cases equivalent to Episcopal, 
and whether the Bishops in Scotland granted a dispensation 
authorising the Presbyterian Ministers to discharge the 
functions of a priest leaves out of sight the really fundamental 
question. For the fundamental question is not what was 
the intention of the English Archbishop and of the Bishop 
of Ely in conferring consecration, but what was the intention 
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of the English Church itself in its consecrations to the 
Episcopate. 

No synodical authority of the English Church had given 
any sanction to the theory that it was within the power of 
a Bishop to grant a dispensation to anyone who was not a 
priest to consecrate the Eucharist. If the Bishops sent to 
Scotland gave any such tacit dispensation it is certain that 
the Church of England never gave them such authority. 

The Scottish incidents in 1610 may well be regarded asa 
warning against imparting Episcopal Ordination to a people 
who had no appreciation of its value, and who were more 
than satisfied to continue without it. The fiasco of the 
English intentions illustrates how dangerous a thing it is to 
impose consecration or ordination upon the unprepared.f 
The one thing quite impossible is to regard the Consecration 
of Presbyters in 1610 as a precedent by which the English 
Church may advisedly be guided how to deal with exceptional 
cases in the twentieth century. 


W. J. SPARROW SIMPSON. 


ILFORD. 





EUPHEMISM RELIGIOUS AND OTHER. 
J. MINTO ROBERTSON. 


“* Truth severe, by fairy Fiction drest.” 
—Gray, The Bard. 


EuPHEMISM first greets us in schooldays, when we are busy 
at our Latin and Greek. We find it is a figure of speech 
which seeks to soften the harshness of some unpleasant 
phenomenon by giving it a more pleasant name. Ifa person, 
_ he or she is, as it were, propitiated ; if a thing, it is adorned 
with a more conciliatory title or nomination. That is the 
primary intention of the figure, and as such it marks un- 
| doubtedly a phase of superstition. It belongs to the cult of 
the Tabu. 

A notable instance among the ancient Greeks was their 
peculiar mode of alluding to the goddesses known as the 
Furies. Direct naming of these awful deities was to be 
avoided, if possible. So the Greeks spoke them fair, euphe- 
mised them, that is to say, as the Gracious Ladies, the 
Eumenides. Similarly the Romans hailed the Fates in 
deprecatory wise as the Parce, the Sparing Ones, forsooth, 
whose dread prerogative was to spare not! So, again, the 
Black Sea, which to the ancient mariners was always a stormy 
and inhospitable sea, was appealed to as the Sea Kindly to 
Strangers, Pontus Euxinus; Night, with its gloom and 
terrors, was gently placated as Cheerfulness, Euphrone, and 
among the Romans, again, a place-name of such seeming 
ill-omen as Maleventum was euphemised into Beneventum— 
all which seems to show there is some justification for the 
lucus-a-non-lucendo principle ! 

In Hebrew literature the dominance of this idea of tabu 
is best seen in the refusal to name Deity directly, and the 
» employment accordingly of various disarming circumlocu- 
} tions such as “I am.” 

Vo.. XXXVII. No. 8. 457 15* 
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But perhaps the persistence of this superstitious fear, of 
this tabu inhibition, is best seen in the manifold evasions 
people employ in alluding to Death. This is evident in every 
literature, ancient and modern, as well as in ordinary con- 
versation. Men fear death, certainly, they even fear its 
name. Pagan literature teems with euphemisms of death. 
Roman Catullus speaks of nox perpetua una dormienda. 
Horace has his omnes eodem cogimur. Orcus, Hades, Tar- 
tarus, Elysium, these and other names abound in the ancient 
classics. The Hebrew Psalmist speaks of Sheol, of ‘* where 
the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest,” 
and how “ He giveth his beloved sleep.” There is all the 
wonderful imagery of that magnificent twelfth chapter of 
Ecclesiastes, ‘‘ or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the golden 
bowl be broken, or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, or 
the wheel broken at the cistern, because man goeth to his long 
home.”’ The New Testament is full of a gracious phraseology, 


““these are they which came out of great tribulation.” 
Shakespeare has his “ undiscovered country from whose 
bourne no traveller returns,” and Tennyson his ‘* when I 

Poetry is inexhaustible in its calling of death f 


99 


put out to sea. 
“‘ soft names in many a muséd rhyme.” 


But in our workaday world the tabu persists. We may 
once in a while take the bull by the horns and say “ King of 
Terrors,’ but usually we adopt some lenient gloss or para- 
phrase, such as “he fell asleep,” ‘‘ he departed,” “‘ the 
deceased,” “‘ he slipped away,” “‘ he passed away,”’ “he is 
gone,” ‘“‘he is at rest.’ The sailor affects light-hearted 
allusions to ‘‘ Davy Jones’s locker.”” Many people avoid all 
spoken reference to death, nodding the head significantly. 
Or they speak of the fact impersonally, “‘ it took place,” “ it 
happened last night.’”’ Indeed the whole vocabulary of 
mortality is regarded as ill-omened and to be euphemised. 
The place of burial is ‘‘ the place of rest,’ ‘‘ cemetery,”’ in 
America “the city of the dead” or “necropolis.” For 
suicide we say felo de se: death by burning at the stake was 
termed “‘ witnessing ”’ or ‘‘ martyrdom,” and when even that 
euphemism became charged with too much realism we had 
recourse to auto da fé. Even in church the parson prays that 
the faithful may have “a happy release”? and “a quiet 
aot, 5 and easeful death we have gathered up in one 
ovely Greek word—euthanasia. Epitaphs are just so many 
euphemisms, as the Latin tag unblushingly insists, de mortuis | 
nil nisi bonum, and the ingenuous boy seemed to imply | 
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by his query, “ But, father, where are the bad people 
buried ? ” 

Another notable instance of speaking a thing fair in 
modern life, which may be directly attributable to the 
restraint of tabu, is the use of glosses for madness. Most 
peoples in time past have regarded madness as a special 
dispensation from heaven. All try to euphemise it. Thus we 
say, ‘‘ moon-struck,” or “‘ lunatic’; and the terrible word 
“madhouse”’ is beautifully camouflaged in “place of 
refuge ” or “* asylum.” 

Even so, we may note here a curious phenomenon that 
often occurs in the very process of euphemism. The gloss 
itself wears thin, the drapery even of Latin and Greek 
becomes transparent, the ugly fact shows through the swath- 
ings. Thus “* lunatic asylum,” which was in the first instance 
such a lovely euphemism, becomes too obtrusive in signi- 
fiance. Even the use of ‘“ asylum ”’ alone is sinister ; for, 
though there are asylums for the blind and for the deaf, the 
single word is held invariably to refer to those who are 
afflicted with insanity. Incidentally, even this last word, 
meaning simply ‘‘ unsoundness,” without specific reference 


to health of body or mind, has lost its euphemistic effect. So, 
too, has another word for ‘*‘ madhouse,”’ originally of gentlest 


connotation, ‘* Bethlehem,” but now in its contracted form 
of “‘ Bedlam ” regarded with opprobrium. The euphemism 
that finds favour to-day for this malady is ‘‘ mental hospital,” 
though obviously the reference there to the nature of the 
affliction is much more specific than in the now discarded 
“Junatic asylum.” 

But Euphemism is not always so darkly boding. Often 
it acts as a very convenient and even delicate way of alluding 
to persons or things that are disagreeable, though even here 
it might be too curious to inquire whether there is not still 
some trace left of the primitive tabu. Thus the Romans 
could allude to a thief as homo trium literarum without soiling 
their tongues, as it were, by uttering the crude “ fur.” We 
too in our own day have adopted the grandiloquent “ klepto- 
maniac ” for the same purpose. Other variants will readily 
occur to mind, such as the high-seas pirate or buccaneer. 
Even “pirate” is primarily of most inoffensive meaning, 
namely, ‘trier.’ The bank thief is called “* cracksman,” 
and we have such periphrases as “ the ten-light-fingered 
gentry,” ‘‘ one who had not grasped the elementary distinc- 


| tion between meum and tuum,” while “ highwayman ” and 


“knight of the road ”? must at first have seemed most meek 
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and inoffensive descriptions of the redoubtable Dick Turpin 
or Beau Brocade. The modern vocabulary of bribery and 
corruption, from the innocuous tip we give the waiter, calling 
it by French pourboire, to the grand-scale American “‘ graft ” 
with all its innumerable phrases, is another rich field of 
euphemism. The various modes of describing prison, im- 
prisonment itself, banishment to convict settlements are 
excellent instances of the same process. Thus the prison for 
women is called “the place of repentance” or “ peni- 
tentiary.”’ In former days criminals took a voyage on His 
Majesty’s ship to “‘ Botany Bay.” In the words of the song, 
“they left their country for their country’s good.” S. R. 
Crockett has an elaborate paragraph in Cleg Kelly, describing 
the Calton Jail where Cleg’s father was imprisoned, but not 
once does the author mention the sinister word “‘ prison.” 

The question of the weather is always a rather serious 
preoccupation in our country, and so we have the euphe- 
mising, half-jesting allusions of the journalist, as if in 
propitiatory mood, to “‘ the Clerk of the Weather,” ‘* King 
Sol,” and, best of all, “‘ Jupiter Pluvius.” This half-playful, 
mock-serious, fashion of euphemism is a favourite item in 
the humorist’s stock in trade. Dickens among the older 
writers, and P. G. Wodehouse of to-day, are notable instances. 

So regarded, and without stressing the primitive motive 
of tabu, Euphemism is seen to be a refinement in language 
that keeps pace with refinement in manners. It is a verbal 
chiaroscuro, a process of half-tones and subdued lights. It 
is a lingual anesthetic, a merciful anodyne of polite social 
intercourse. It makes copious use of cotton wool, though, 
as indicated above, even the cotton wool occasionally fails 
to hide nuda veritas. 

The phenomenon or tendency reaches its full fruition in 
an ultra-refined or sophisticated state of society, and its 
ramifications are everywhere. It is indeed symptomatic of 
an age. To Carlyle it means simply sham and insincerity, 
the refusal to face facts, especially disagreeable ones. 

Yet it would not be right to condemn all euphemism at 
a stroke. Euphemism is dress, and the decency of dress is 
taken for granted, even when it is backless. Thus we have 
the references to certain of our natural organs and functions 
and the associations therewith. These are legitimate euphe- 
misms, without which social life would be seriously embar- 
rassed, and they are for the most part discreetly made up of 
Latin and Greek. Indeed, we of the English-speaking race 


may well enough say, ‘‘ No Latin or Greek, no euphemism.” | 
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On the other hand we have the pseudo-euphemisms which 
sprang up in the sentimental, over-refined Victorian drawing- 
room, which to-day provoke profane laughter, as when the 
ladies spoke of the “‘ supports ”’ of the piano, refusing to 
acknowledge so indecorous a phenomenon as “legs.” The 
state of mind which created and luxuriated in this world of 
make-believe has been well exposed by George Meredith in 
Sandra Belloni. 

Euphemia indeed is a goddess with many shrines in our 
modern world. The medical practitioner is her acknowledged 
high priest. He is an adept in her rites and mysteries. Yet 
in his hands the mysteries often become mystifications. 
What a world of verbal camouflagerie there is in that blessed 
Latin word, agua! Burns knew all about medical euphemism 
when he wrote Death and Dr Hornbook. 

But Euphemia has her altar in the domestic kitchen, the 
drawing-room, and at table does she not euphemise all our 
dishes in a wizardry of French? She has transformed the 
names of our trades and occupations. The druggist is now a 
| pharmaceutical chemist, the beadle is a church officer, the 
' teacher an educationist, the midwife a maternity nurse, the 
hairdresser a trichologist, and his shop Maison this or that, 
_and in America the very undertaker is metamorphosed into 
mortician. 

We even change our surnames and Christian names if we 
think them cacophonous, or too plebeian, or, owing to some 
| unpopularity racial or national, unhappily sinister. Thus, 
beginning with the highest in the land, in our own day our 
Royal House has changed its dynastic name from Hanover 
to Windsor. Therewith many unfortunate British people 
with German names have taken out letters of naturalisation 
with honest-sounding English names. Gelic Macs in time 
become inoffensive Sassenach Sons. The Jews, especially, as 
now, in time of persecution, merge softly into appropriate 
foreign names. Self-made millionaires, who found families 
and set up a coat of arms, generally contrive some heraldic 
device which euphemises the base degrees by which they did 
ascend. Heraldry has always had its hands pretty full in 
the way of euphemism ; and even members of what the late 
Lord Birkenhead called “‘ the colossal family of Smith ” have 
at least sallied forth in the mild disguise of ‘‘ Smythe.” 

Euphemism is rampant in modern life. It thrives amid 
democracy, which is a fact worth pondering. It is France 
and the United States of America that respectively supply the 


”’ |} world with the most fastidious and bizarre of euphemisms. 
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It was a 100-per-cent. American doubtless who metamor-. 
phosed the humble scullery pot into that monstrous hydro- 
hepseterion. The modern art of advertisement is to a large 
extent built up upon spurious forms of euphemism. Common 
things are given uncommon names. Pretentiousness 
flourishes. The drug-store is invested with a nimbus of 
word-tushery. It revels in its pharmacopeetics. This or 
that homely malady or malaise, whether of flesh or blood or 
bone, is solemnly catered for in dulcet or uncouth phraseology. 
For, be it remembered, Euphemism is not synonymous with 
Euphony. Powders and pastes, ointments and _ lotions, 
perfumes and cosmetics are here in legion with meretricious 
glitter, ready to catch the vacant eye or ear—sozodont, 
pepsodent, dentifrice, denzoic, cuticura, analgesic balm, not 
to speak of the multitudinous sea incarnadined of Aqua. 
But Euphemism is indeed Protean in its manifestations. 
That which we call Periphrasis is but a kind of fair speech. 
Instead of the simple direct name we give a palaver of words 
or even verbiage. Thus we cease to call a spade a spade, 
but name it anew “ a horticultural implement,” unless with 
navvy-emphasis we term it “‘a bloody shovel.” The peri- 
phrasis may be serious or, as so often in our humorists, it 
may be jest. Law and the phraseology of law was the especial 


target of Dickens in this respect. He gave us the Circum- 


locution Office! But in everyday life he gave us that past- 
master of periphrastic bombast, Mr Micawber, with his 
allusion to conflict with the turncock from the waterworks as 
““the momentary laceration of a wounded spirit, made 
sensitive by a recent collision with the Minion of Power.” 

The higher grades of social life reek with periphrasis 
which is euphemism. We find it in Court life, Church life, 
especially among the Jesuits, and, as was to be expected, in 
the talk-shop par excellence of Parliament. Thus we get the 
notorious “‘ terminological inexactitude ” for “‘ lie’’; ‘‘ the 
answer is in the affirmative ” or “ negative” for ‘‘ yes ” or 
“no”; and all the elaborate ceremonial of alluding to the 
various speakers as ‘‘ the Honourable Member for such-and- 
such a constituency.” Apropos, is it not a strange irony that 
the only occasion when a member is addressed by his simple 
name occurs when he has offended against some of the rules 
of Parliamentary etiquette ? 

Innuendo or implication is another variety of Euphemism, 
and again a favourite method of the humorist. Take some 
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Bush we have the incident of the doctor of the old school who 
brought a specialist from London to attend a serious case in 
the Highland glen. On the way to the patient they had to 
ford a stream in spate. ‘* McClure,” said the specialist, ** I'll 
be condemned if I cross.”’ ‘* Sit down,” roared the doctor, 
“you'll be condemned onyway.” “ Both men,” says the 
author, “* put it shorter, but that was what they meant.” 
Or this from Wodehouse’s A Gentleman of Leisure: ‘‘ He could 
recall the doctor’s raised eyebrow as he uttered that short 
monosyllable when the word was brought him it was a girl.” 

There are aspects of metonymy that are euphemisms. 
“To hoist the black flag,” ‘* the skull and crossbones,” “* the 
Jolly Roger,” are all picturesque and suggestive synecdoches. 

Again, that understatement of things which the rhetori- 
cians call Meiosis or Litotes is in many instances just a species 


of euphemism. We soften down the full strength of state- 
ment. A great deal of our slang and our humour, especially 


of the Wodehouse variety, is explicable on this view. We 


C ' dislike formal words or terms, and substitute informal ones. 
with F For ceremonial dress we don shorts. Slanguage indeed is 
peri- FF 


speech in shorts, a sort of stenophony. Think of the count- 


less picturesque names the soldiers invented. in the War for 


the most murderous weapons and devices—pill-box, Jack 
Johnson, Jerry, scrap—anything but the word or phrase in 


_ its full mortiferous significance. Their close familiarity with 


death, and its constant imminence, made men consistently 


| jest at it. ‘* You'll be pushing up the daisies,” they said to 


one another, and most piquant of all in its flippancy was that 


| ballad of death :— 


** The bells of Hell go ting-a-ling 
For you and not for me. 


O death, where is thy sting-a-ling ? 
O grave, thy victory ? ” 


May we not recognise in the feeling that prompted such 
wilful disparagement of death and death-dealing devices, 
such mockery and raillery, simply another aspect, if more 
subtle, of our old primordial tabu? The mockery of the 
French revolutionaries during the Red Terror, when they 
spoke of the Guillotine as “‘ Madame” and used the most 
innocent phrases in allusion to that lethal instrument, was of 


| a different order. It was the mockery of rage, of cruelty, 
| gloating over death. Dickens in A Tale of Two Cities, Dumas 


in The Chevalier de Maison Rouge, supply us with many 
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gruesome instances. Still another mood of mockery was that 
of our English ancestors who, in their scorn of the cruelty 
with which Monmouth’s rebellion was extirpated by the 
regular soldiers under the notorious Colonel Kirke, spoke in 
derison of Kirke’s ‘‘ Lambs,”’ while they straightforwardly 
execrated Judge Jeffreys as “‘ Bloody Jeffreys,” and his 
circuit as the “‘ Bloody Assize.” It was as though they 
accepted cruelty as normal to soldiers and took time to clothe 
their feeling in literary disguise, while in the case of a judge, 
from whom they might have expected, if not mercy, at least 
some likeness to justice, they could only utter themselves in 
the first surge of feeling and with primary directness of 
epithet. But certainly there was no blunting of the epithet 
in the nickname of the Duke of Cumberland after Culloden 
as “‘ Butcher.” 

Again, at school we were taught to distinguish Euphony 
and Euphuism carefully from Euphemism. But, after all, 
are they not other aspects of the same process—fair-speaking? 
Euphony is simply fair-soundingness, the giving of a sonorous 
name to something often quite slight or trivial. The thing is 
insignificant or disagreeable in connotation, and we embroider 
it with words. A good instance, and a justifiable, is the 
preference in conversation for speaking of “ artificial 
dentures ”’ rather than “ false teeth,” or, even more allusively 
still, of “‘ having a plate.” What is this last but speaking the 
thing fair, euphemising ? Not that Euphemism is always 
euphonious, paradoxical as it may seem to say so. Witness 
many of the words cited above, which are sheer cacophonies. 
But genuine Euphony is certainly a species of Euphemism. 

As for Euphuism, that much-discussed, much-derided 
fashion of speech, which had such a vogue in Elizabethan 
days and is never quite dead, what was it but the deliberate 
effort to decorate the well-worn counters of speech? It was 
natural to an age of bravura, of swagger and roystering and 
ornate manners. The fashion became a craze, and its excesses 
are admirably satirised by Shakespeare in Love’s Labour's 
Lost, and the character of Osric in Hamlet, and by Scott in 
the person of Sir Piercie Shafton in The Monastery, with his 
talk of the miller’s daughter as “‘ the molendinary maid.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes has given us a clever parody 
satirising the craze :— 


‘* How dulce to vive occult from mortal eyes, 
Dorm on the herb, with none to supervise : 
To carp suave berries from the crescent vine, 
And bibe the flow of longicaudate kine.” 
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If we but remember the derivation of the process itself 
from Euphues, The Well-Bred Man, and understand that 
Lyly’s book was meant to be “ The well-bred gentleman’s 
vade-mecum to polite behaviour and conversation,” we see 
how it is all part of the same process of Euphemism. Both— 
to remember our Bunyan—come from the town of Fair 
Speech, and are akin to Humbug, Pretence and Deceit. 

So it may seem of the essence of unkindness to say 
Allegory in a sense is Euphemism. Yet if we reconsider 
Crockett’s elaborate description of the Calton Jail in Cleg 
Keily, may we not describe it as a little allegory? If we take 
Spenser’s Fa@rie Queene and recall Gray’s pregnant description 
of it as “* truth severe by fair Fiction drest,”’ is this not an 
excellent definition, not merely of that particular poem, but 
of all euphemism ? Is not our delight in Bunyan’s immortal 
story due simply to his lovely euphemising of the hard and 
thorny way of life ? And in the last resort, is not all figurative 
language seen to be just so many various species of euphe- 
mism ? 

Even what we call frozen metaphor, metaphor that is 
which has long since, through constant usage, lost its 
figurative meaning, may, on close scrutiny, thaw and resolve 
itself into the morning dew of euphemism. Think of that 
hideous screech emitted by the steamship, the locomotive 
train, or the factory, which is called “siren”?! Not such 
surely was the strain that lured the mariners of Ulysses to 
the rocks. Or consider the housing of musty relics, bones 
and exuviee, which we call by the poetic name of Museum, 
Home of the Muses. 

Returning however to the primary aim of euphemism, its 
pristine, genuine function, obedience and deference to tabu, 
we find the Greeks had one final method of ensuring this— 
silence. Euphemism indeed in their language is sometimes 
synonymous with silence. So best they might avert divine 
wrath or displeasure. This leads me to include under 
Euphemism still another of our figures of speech, Aposiopesis, 
or the lapse into silence for dramatic effect. Examine any 
instance you care, and you will find on analysis and in the 
last resort that it springs from the desire for euphemism, a 
feeling of delicacy or refinement of feeling. A notable and 
popular instance greets us in our public thoroughfares, that 
of a hand pointing with index finger and the one word, as if 
uttered in deprecatory wise—‘‘ Gentlemen!” the hiatus 
implying ‘‘ Need I say more?” French makes no such 
mystery with its plainly worded “* Pour les Hommes,” nor 
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even Spain with its certainly euphonious ‘* Para los cabal- 
leros.” This national aposiopesis is the last assertion of 
eminent British respectability. 

But leaving all these different figures of speech, which, 
after all, are but islets in the vast sea of speech and language, 
though we have found them unified and correlated under this 
principle of fair-speech, may we not venture on a still more 
comprehensive synthesis and, as implied above more than 
once, class all literature, at least in so far as it is imaginative, 
as just so much euphemism ? And if so, is not this just what 
Plato meant when he developed his theory of Mimesis or 
imitation, and spoke of poetry and literature as an imitation 
of an imitation, or two degrees removed from truth; or 
Aristotle, when singling out the most notable achievement of 
the national literature, he spoke of tragedy as “ effecting 
through pity and fear a purging of the emotions”? All 
imaginative literature, all imaginative art, poetry, painting, 
music, sculpture, no matter how rude, seems to be a process 
of veiling truth, reality, a softening of the harshness and 
asperity of the phenomena of life, an investiture of the bare 
fact, a suffusing of the bare truth with the light that never 
was on sea or land. Nor does the so-called ugliness of modern 
art escape this characterisation. It is merely the other side 
of the mimesis; only in this case we benighted onlookers 
may be tempted to call it not ** consecration ”’ but ‘‘ desecra- 
tion,”’ not the poet’s dream but his “* nightmare.” But it is 
still mimesis. 

Take once more the most terrible fact of human life— 
death—and see how Art in its various manifestations clothes 
it and tricks it forth. In literature I have already glanced at 
the wealth of poetic allusion, epic, lyric, tragic, elegiac. In 
sculpture we have the Laocoon, in painting, the Crucifixion 
and the martyrdoms, in music the Funeral Marches of 
Handel, Beethoven, Chopin and Tschaikovsky. What is the 
pervading motive of these works of art but a lifting up, a 
glorifying, a transmuting into gold of the gross, earthly facts 
of pain, anguish and death—in a word, euphemism ? 

Or take that incident in national life which precipitates 
death in some of its harshest and most abrupt forms—war. 
War has ever been a favourite theme of literature, and 
indeed of all art. It has been described with varying degrees 
of verisimilitude—though we must always remember with 
Plato that all imaginative literature is a mimesis, a mere 
shadowgram of the reality—from the crude presentation 
offered in our modern war-books up through the drum-and- 
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trumpet presentation of a Herodotus, a Thucydides, a Livy, 


| a Napier, to the romantic presentation of a Homer, a Scott, 
_ aCampbell, a Tennyson, a Binyon or a Brooke. To mark the 
_ varying degrees of verisimilitude in the presentation of a 


single episode of war we may take the Retreat to Corunna of 
Sir John Moore’s army as described in Recollections of Rifle- 
man Harris and contrast its stark realism, albeit a mimesis, 
with the selective art of such a poem as The Burial of Sir 
John Moore. 

So too with our famous war-pictures—‘ Scotland for 


| Ever,” “‘ The Roll Call,” ‘‘ The Retreat from Moscow ”— 


imagination has played over each a soft, diffused light, the 
chiaroscuro of euphemism. 

Art then, all art is euphemism. Dare we carry the 
synthesis further and predicate of civilisation itself that it is 
in the final analysis euphemism ? I fancy we can. 

Take such a century as the eighteenth in European 
civilisation. In many ways it was one colossal euphemism, 


_ with its pseudo-classicism, its poetic diction, its elaborately 
refined manners, its powdered wigs and perruques, its lace 


and ruffles. Its very niceness, it was said, was but a cloak 
for its nastiness, its very reverence a sham,. as witness its 
courtly circumlocutions for Deity—how different from the 
Hebrew’s sincere diffidence in such direct allusion. 

But, to take Death again as our test, dare we mortals 
accept it in its utter negation, its corruption, its nothingness ? 
We know how Claudio in Measure for Measure thinks of it, 
and with him we shudder at the picture he calls up :— 


** Ay, but to die, and go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 
To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendant world ; or to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and incertain thoughts 
Imagine howling !—’t is too horrible.” 
—Act III., Se. i., Il, 118 -128. 


But again that is the presentment of art and the literary 
artist. Let us leave Art now and see how we face the 
oe fact of death in real, everyday, commonplace life. 

ven here how have we not sought to rob death of its sting 
and the grave of its victory! With padded coffin and pall, 
with sable hearse and nodding plumes, with suits of solemn 
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black and column of mourners, with wreaths of flowers and 
immortelles, with drooping flags, with catafalques, with 
lying-in-state, with salvos of guns and tolling of bells, with 
brasses and cinerary urn, with sculptured effigy and weeping 
willows and mourning cypress, with musical lament, whether 
of organ, trumpet or bugle, with all these symbols and 
devices, above all, at the mouth of the grave itself, even if 
the grave be the sea, with the beautiful paregoric of religious 
services, we strive to mitigate the horror, to overcome the 
sharpness of death. Whether it be death on homely couch 
or in the royal palace, whether it be quiet passing or sudden 
annihilation as in the great airship disaster, we set ourselves 
to envelop it in a panoply of decorousness, to euphemise it. 

Even so in ancient Greece they had their stately funeral 
orations, at which Plato in his solemn way pokes fun in the 
Menexenus. It takes Socrates quite three days to recover 
from the mesmeric effects of such euphemistic laudation of 
death. 

Or, again, war—what of it in actual life, without the 
trappings or veneer of art? Why just this, that if war were 
waged in its brutal essence, its sheer “‘ frightfulness,”’ without 
any of its picturesque armour and uniform, its glitter of 
sword and sabre, its prancing steeds and martial pomp and 
circumstance, it could not stand a day’s sharp questioning or 
scrutiny. Stripped of all its bravery and gew-gaws, its 
bayonets, its helmets, its medals, crosses, orders, epaulettes 
and tinsel, it would be seen to be mere blood-lust and savage 
butchery. Our German adversaries were right in their logic 
of “‘ frightfulness ’’: they were right in their anger at our 
silly euphemistic cry of “‘ sportsmanship ” and “ play the 
game.”’ Only they themselves failed to work out their logic 
to the last degree. They too had their uniform, their medals 
and crosses, their military bands, their goose-step, their drill 
formation, their volleys in unison, their charges in unison, 
their specially-purveyed weapons and instruments of death. 
In spite of their logic they euphemised war. But strip away 
all this showy veneer, these various martial rites, these 
musical incantations, set mere mob against mob of human 
individuals, let them take what weapon comes handiest for 
dealing death, let war be seen for what it is, brutality, 
bestiality, multitudinous mutual slaughter, and see then if 
mankind would any longer complacently acquiesce in it. 
Only because it is draped in decorousness does the falsehood 
of war still prevail. It is perpetuated by euphemism. 

But, it may be said, death and war were before civilisa- 
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_ tion. What then? Were these euphemised in the days of 
} our savage ancestors ? They were, and therewith we reach 
' the final stage of our synthesis and include religion itself. 
Life, death, the great void, it was all too much for man. He 
| could not face it alone. He had to postulate some external 


power or powers, either evil or good, a supernatural, a divine, 
a heaven, and even a hell. The powers, whether good or evil, 
had to be conciliated, placated. So we reach the fundamental 


purpose of all religion, atonement, at-onement, reconciliation 
| with the Beyond, the Mysterious Unknown, the Power that 
' governs the Universe. Hence all the doctrine and practice 


of propitiatory sacrifice, of appeasing deities, of speaking 


_ them fair, if only by the humility of silence. 


So we come back to the primitive origins of religion, tabu 
and animism, the one with its system of prohibitions, the 


_ other with its enduing-with-life of things inanimate, its 


attributing of supernatural powers and qualities to the 


_ phenomena of the seasons, the sun, moon and stars. Hence 
_ too the doctrine of heaven and hell. There had to be com- 
' pensation for the ills, the sufferings, the seeming injustice 


of this life on earth. So even for death in war there was 
compensation; for the Viking the drinking of mead in 
Valhalla, just as for the modern Dervish the immediate 
transition to Paradise and deep-bosomed houris. Even for 
our savage forefathers death had its opiate, its euphemism. 


_ So regarded religion is seen to be the supreme euphemism. 
_ The infidels to-day, whether in this country or Russia, call it 
_ dope. It transfigures life with all its pettiness, lowliness, 


failures, bafflement. It makes of earth’s broken arc heaven’s 


| perfectround. It enables man to face unperturbed the mystery 
of the universe, his own destiny. The yoke is made easy, the 
' burden light. That is the vital truth behind all religion. 


So then a process or phenomenon of language, which we 
began by treating as of purely academic or literary interest, 
and a limited interest at that, is seen in the long run to be a 
subtle, far-reaching tendency of the human mind, reaching 


| away into the dark backward and abysm of time, rising up 


from dim atavistic depths of consciousness, and breaking out 
consciously and subconsciously in our own highly artificial 
and sophisticated civilisation into innumerable freakish forms 
and refinements, serious and playful, pretentious and comical, 


| pervading all speech, all art, all religion, all civilisation, being 


conterminous with life itself. 
J. MINTO ROBERTSON. 


Kemnay, ABERDEENSHIRE. 











RECOVERY FOR ALL. 


F. S. MARVIN. 


THE concluding chapters of a very able and moving book 
which has just appeared suggest a supplement. 


‘““To make pessimism about progress even plausible 
we have to blot out all that human ingenuity has added 
to the conveniences of life, all that science has achieved 
in the conquest of nature, all that imagination has 
created in art and literature, all that thinking has con- 
tributed to the enlargement of men’s minds and their 
ideas of God and the universe.”’ 


One sees therefore that Mr J. A. Spender, in his Government 
of Mankind, will not believe the worst, though one can well 
understand the pain and perplexity with which he writes of 
the present state of the world, where, in nearly half of it, 
force seems to have taken the place of law or right, and where 
the remaining half is under the shadow of a quite possible 
and immeasurable disaster. But it is not our idea here 
either to review the book or to discuss the chances of disaster 
or recovery, but to point out one common master thought 
in which we may all take some share, one line of advance on 
which all of us—totalitarians, communists and democrats— 
have clearly fallen back within the last fifty or a hundred 
years. 

It is admitted that in this period science has made a 
greater breach with the past than has before been recorded 
in the history of the world. It is admitted too that there 
has never before been anything comparable to the present 
power of destruction and intimidation in the hands of the 
strongest governments. It is the last fact which weighs 
most heavily upon us, this possession by rival and often 
bitterly hostile nations of deadly and constantly growing 
means of destruction. Threatening and monstrously swollen 
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nationalisms and an obscured and forgotten humanity 
behind them! There is the danger and there is the puzzle. 
How has it come about that this dangerous nationalism, 
always preferential and sometimes raving, has gained this 
ascendent, while it is clear to a moment’s thought that the 
things on which the life of all nations is based—order, art, 
science, religion and morality—are the contributions not of 
any one nation but of all, working for ages sometimes in 
unison, sometimes consecutively, but—whether they will or 
not—always part of a whole? It is a special and very 
noxious form of human perversity which ignores this unity, 
and to explain the genesis of the disease would take us over 
many centuries of history and involve exploring the jealousies 
' and ignorance of millions of men. But one thing stands out 
as a patent cause, and to that one thing it seems worth 
calling attention, because we are all to some extent participes 
criminis, and can all to some extent remedy it at least in 
ourselves. It has to do with the general view we take and 
f promulgate of “history,” though to call it “the faulty 
| teaching of history” would be ludicrously inadequate. 
' Such a phrase calls up images of revised syllabuses, well- 
grounded teachers and vigilant inspectors, whereas the 
thing meant is far wider, and goes back to a time before the 
state concerned itself with what was taught in schools or 
before there was such a thing as a state at all. It is what we 
may call the “ human tradition,” transmitted everywhere 
_ where men are connected by community of birth and 
» common action. Every generation passes on the tales of its 
exploits to its successors. Let them be as brave as their 
forefathers and make the tradition still more glorious. Now 
the unfortunate thing for our present purpose is that these 
tales—so far at least as we know them in the West—relate 
almost exclusively to the fighting prowess of the men. And 
it is with the West that Mr Spender—and, indeed, many 
of us in our adolescent years—are concerned. We do not 
hear of the glories of those who invented the wheel or 
improved the crops or did any of the hundred things on 
which the permanent progress of mankind depends. These 
things, one must suppose, were done by humbler persons or 
by the combined ingenuity of many of them working together. 
They only appear in the chronicle, which is handed down, 
quite incidentally or as matters of fact in the background. 
The glorious person who occupies the centre of the stage 
and whose actions we are encouraged to imitate is the 
“ Agamemnon king of men” or the “ divine Achilles” or 
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the Aeneas who leads the remnant of the Trojans into fields | 


of fresh martial glory further West. 

It cannot be doubted that it is this resplendence of the 
successful fighter, who becomes naturally the head of the 
community, which gives the tone to the whole which has 
lasted to our own times. Agamemnon, no doubt, was a 
brave man and there were brave men before him. But when 
we turn to those deeper, more spiritual and common things 
on which the acknowledged progress of the race has been 
built, we find the tradition much less glowing, if indeed the 
names of such heroes appear at all. 

Begin with the Greeks and come down to our own days. 


The Greek schoolboy learnt his Iliad by heart long after the fF 


time when Thales and Pythagoras had laid the foundations 


of astronomy and mathematics. It was Achilles who f 


inspired Alexander to the conquest of the world, though his 


tutor Aristotle no doubt managed to persuade him to send 
home marine specimens for his own scientific examination. f 


Hence it was that, while the studious Greek secured his 
library and museum from the conquests of Alexander, the 


masterful Roman succeeded to the glory and management | 
of the heritage. The history of Rome was the history of her | 
conquests, and the tradition that this is properly history has | 
never died out from the world since. As the Roman Empire | 
broke up into its later constituent nations, the men who | 
achieved this work naturally took on a corresponding part 


of the glory of those who had made the whole. So far is this 
spirit from being dead that one can think to-day of at least 
two men who are inspired by the mad hope of achieving 
something like an ancient imperial whole of their own. 

To get this matter right even among ourselves is one of 
the supreme problems of the future education of the race. 
Until those things are taught and honoured most on which 
the safety and highest destiny of mankind depend, no man 
can feel any quiet confidence in the issue of such troubles 
as we have been passing through during the last few months. 
No doubt among the major part of mankind a deep change 
has taken place in recent years as to what should constitute 
the main elements of the historical tradition. To many, 
indeed, we shall seem to be preaching to the converted when 
we lay stress on the obvious points of the problem before us. 
But if we examine our own inner consciousness as to what 
we really regard as the main features of the past, we shall 
find that a large reconstruction is called for, even in the 
minds of the most firmly converted. Of course, we have now 
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“social history” and “ economic history,” and some, like 
Dr Sarton, of Harvard, speak boldly of the growth of science 
as incomparably the most important part of all history. 
But to nine-tenths of us and in nine-tenths of our thinking 
the old landmarks stand out as clearly “ history,” as ever 
they were before the change of mind began to diffuse itself, 
say, 150 years ago. Let anyone try the experiment either 
on himself or one of his most patient neighbours. What are 
the names and the turning-points which come most readily 
into the mind when we review our knowledge of the last 
2,000 or 2,500 years of Western history ? Who would give 


any place at all to Leonardo da Vinci? Who would think 
of omitting altogether the Black Prince or Richard III, or 


dozens of people who make up good stories in Shakespeare’s 
magic alchemy, but have left the world no otherwise than it 
would have been without them ? 

Now it is clear that the past works on and in us; it is 


become conscious in the human mind and men have come to 
regard themselves as one united advancing being capable 
But if this consciousness is 


the potency of the really admirable, those in the past who 
have promoted the good of all and not those only who have 


ng part | worked, it may be nobly and unselfishly, for the triumph of 


their particular section. This work also has its place and 
where such good work has spread and has a universal value 
it deserves commemoration and imitation. We may say 
this of such a man as Alfred of England and many more. 
But the highest must belong to the whole, and it is they who 
claim the fullest and most loving study, if mankind is to 
know itself and overcome its sectional divisions, which shut 
out so much that is desirable for imitation and lead to so 
much disastrous and unnecessary opposition. We have seen 
already the genesis of the sectional view and every nation 
must take its share of the blame, though it seems that at the 
moment a setback has taken place which will need strenuous 
efforts to overcome. What can be said, for instance, of the 
latest report from Italy, which had in the past an exceptional 
number of “* builders of mankind”? We have erred in the 
past in ignoring many of them, but have we ever acted—or 
can one think of any case—so flagrantly anti-human as the 
ig -” promulgated, one is told, by the present authorities 
In Italy. 
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“* Ttalian children must read only of heroism, prefer- 
ably of a military character, racial policy and past and 
present national history. Adventures are to be limited 
and they must refer only to Italians. Illustrations also 
must represent only Italian characters.” 4 


Alas, for the country of Mazzini and Garibaldi, to say nothing 
of the giants of human intellect—Leonardo, Galileo and a 
hundred others who have laid the foundations of art and 
science for the West and ultimately for all mankind! At 
least let us take care that these are not excluded from the 
cognisance and gratitude of young people whom we have 
under our immediate control. 

There is a case—it goes back now nearly a hundred 
years—of a man, neither English, Italian nor German—who 
was inspired by the same ideas as those suggested to us by 
Mr Spender’s admirably impartial book. His name was 
Comte, a Frenchman of southern and royalist stock, who 
combined the idea of “ humanity” as a growing whole 
with some of the ideas of propagating it to which we have 
alluded. 

Comte’s idea of humanity is said now to “‘ be under a cloud.” 


At least one may say with confidence that it does not take [) 
the place in the discourses of public men in Germany and | 


Italy that Comte believed that it would have done long 
before the end of the last century. He had indeed the 
stoutly optimistic notion that in his key conception a solution 
would have been found for the division in the world between 
East and West, for the idealogical differences between 
Catholics and anti-clericals, for the jealousies and opposition 
of capital and labour. He thought it would be found to be 
the new and much needed inspiration for an art which would 
embrace but raise much higher the idealism of the Greeks, 
the religion of the Middle Ages and the luxuriant naturalism 
of the Renaissance. All this has not taken place, and in 
many points unhappily we seem to-day to have retrograded 
from the height at which Comte was able to entertain this 
vision. But one point in his later recommendations must 
interest us here because it connects, as we have done, the 
great abstract idea of humanity with the detailed practice 
of historic tradition from which we started. We need not 
only the abstract idea, but also for daily stimulus the example 
of the concrete. He drew up therefore what he called a 


1 Decree promulgated by the Minister for Popular Culture, Signor 
Alficini. 
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calendar of Great Men and among his Great Men one can 
hardly say there is an undue preponderance of Frenchmen, 
although he knew his Frenchmen so much better than 
others. It is human in the broadest sense with the deliberate 
purpose of introducing to the knowledge and admiration of 
all nations the men who had done most to build up the 
civilisation we enjoy. Needless to say that there are plenty 
of Italians in the list, with Germans, English, Spaniards, 
Romans, Greeks, Chinese, Arabs, Manco-Capac for old Peru 
and the Theocrats for old Japan. 

If by an edict of some Minister of World Culture or by 
effort upon ourselves we could to-day begin the spread of 
the Spirit of St Francis, Goethe and Beethoven in the West, 
and of Confucius and Buddha in the Far East, the line 
would be open for the recovery of humanity which for the 
moment seems to have taken flight in so many regions of 
the world. 

I must add a word as to the recent movement for the 
revival of religion or the “ recall to religion,” with which 


we must all sympathise. Some of it, as, for instance, the 
work of Dr Buchman in the Oxford Group, seems to want 
the firm basis on which every permanent religion must rest. 
| None of it takes account of the deep religious feelings which 


_ have inspired the best of the Hindoos and the practical, if 
not theoretical, theology of the Buddhists and the Chinese. 
All this must find a place if the religious revival is to be 
world-wide and not sectional, as, at present, it appears to be. 
In some form the idealist work of all nations must be included, 
because it is precisely as an antidote to nationalism that a 
new religion is called for. It may not, probably will not, be 
known as the “ positivism’? which Comte instituted. But a 
reconciliation must be found between the personal idealism 
of the best men of the past of all nations and the belief in a 
forward-moving spirit in the universe which is the basis of 


religion. 
F. S. MARVIN. 


WELWYN GARDEN Ciry. 








THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY. 


REGINALD LENNARD, 
Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. 


THE dictators of Germany and Italy, in expressing their 
scorn of Democracy, commonly speak of “‘ the Democracies 
of the West.”” And in considering the meaning of Democracy 
we may take as a starting-point those words of Lincoln which 
have long been employed as a brief description of it among 
the English-speaking peoples. Democracy, we say, is 
“* Government of the People, by the People, for the People.” 
An old phrase, battered by careless use; but there is more 
in it than appears at first sight. Es ist eine alte Geschichte, 
doch bleibt sie immer neu. And the first thought which the 
old phrase suggests, when we turn to it in the present dis- 
contents, is the significance of its emphasis upon the 
“* People.” In the ideal of Democracy those subject to the 
law of a State are a People—one People—and they must be 
treated as such. Slavery is incompatible with Democracy ; 
and the principles of Democracy are violated if the State 
treats as aliens or outcasts any class of persons from whom 
it exacts obedience. Against the principles of the totalitarian 
states and their persecution of Jews and Communists and 
Christians, Democracy sets a spirit of toleration. Govern- 
ment by the People means that the will of the majority 
must prevail; but it means also that that will should be 
conditioned by fellow-feeling for all minorities, by recognition 
of the fact that they too are a part of the People, by the 
“* political sense’ which refrains from outraging them or 
destroying their will to remain loyal fellow-citizens of the 
majority. Not all who profess and call themselves democrats 
appreciate all that this implies. For it implies that all class- 
war is undemocratic, whether the class assailed is large or 
small, and whether its members be Jews or Gentiles, rich or 
poor. And it implies not only that all minorities should be 
476 
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treated as part of the People, but also that it is their duty to 
behave as such, and not cling to privileges which mark them 
off from their fellows, nor let clanishness grow stronger than 
good citizenship. If class-war is a contradiction of Demo- 
cracy, it is none the less true that Democracy is favourable 
to the social progress which leads towards a classless society. 

“Government of the People.” The old phrase leaves 
“the People’? undefined. It says nothing about their 
belonging to a particular race, nothing about their being 
inhabitants of a particular territory, nothing even about 
their historic identity. We infer that these things, though 
obviously important, are yet not essential. The essential 
thing is just that those subjected to a particular Government 
are in fact one People, able to live in loyal fellow-citizenship 
one with another. That perhaps is the real truth contained, 
along with much that is vague and puzzling, in the doctrine 
of Rousseau that it is the existence of a “‘ General Will” 
which makes a “* Sovereign People.” But if true Democracy 
implies this deep harmony and a sense of unity so firmly 
rooted that men can, as we say, “ agree to differ’ without 
the unity of the People being impaired, then it follows that 
Democracy does not require the continuance of political 
unions on grounds of geography, or race, or history, if the 
harmony and the sense of unity are in fact wanting. We 
may agree with Burke that political unions are not like 
mere business partnerships “to be taken up for a little 
temporary interest and to be dissolved by the fancy of the 
parties.” But, as with the union of husband and wife in 
marriage, so also in regard to political states, the more deeply 
we feel that a real union of hearts is necessary, the more we 
are bound to recognise that legal unions should not as such 
be indissoluble. The principles of Democracy were not 
violated by the American Declaration of Independence, nor 
by the severance of Norway and Sweden, or by the creation 
of the Irish Free State; and those principles are not in 
themselves necessarily opposed to the severance of the 
Sudeten Germans from Czechoslovakia. But to the believer 
in Democracy the case for the Sudeten Germans rested not 
on the racial contrast between them and the Czechs, but on 
the absence of a common will. There is racial diversity in 
Switzerland, but Switzerland provides the finest example in 
the world of a People whose common will and sense of unity 
transcends the differences of race and language and religion. 

It is only on the grounds of fundamental principles that 
we can really explain the attitude of Democracy to the grave 
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issues of Peace and War. The thought of war is loathsome 
to all men of good will; and if we say that the cause of 
Democracy is the cause of Peace we may seem to be claiming 
a monopoly in humane feelings and common sense for those 
who believe in Democracy. But though the love of Peace is 
strong in the hearts of many whose social and _ political 
outlook is far from being democratic, and though in the 
ardour of youth or impatient old age some sincere believers 
in the democratic ideal may at times appear strangely 
bellicose, Democracy is none the less more essentially pacific 
than other political creeds. Based on a belief in reason, 
reaching its decisions by free discussion, settling differences 
at the ballot box, and treating minorities with consideration, 
so that men may in the deepest sense of the words “ agree 
to differ,” Democracy necessarily implies the use of peaceful 
methods in domestic politics. Naturally it works in the 
same way in international affairs. The believer in Democracy 
does not deny that totalitarian methods may sometimes win 
quicker returns, but he distrusts the politics of impatience 
and coercion, doubts the value and stability of the best 
such means can achieve, and is passionately convinced that 
no external or material success is worth the sacrifice of 
freedom. Whatever its object, whatever its chances of 
victory, an ideological crusade would be alien to the spirit of 
Democracy. Every war is a war against Democracy. More 
than that. The outbreak of hostilities is itself a defeat for 
Democracy. In war “ Government for the People ” can no 
longer be “‘ Government by the People.” Commands take 
the place of discussion. On the field of battle the less wise 
decision instantly made, issued as an order, and obeyed 
without question, is always preferable to a wiser decision 
attained at the cost of protracted discussion. All war is 
totalitarian in method. And in modern warfare the whole 
country becomes a field of battle. Free choice disappears 
from farm and factory. The Press is muzzled, since secrets 
must not be revealed to the enemy. Youth, because of that 
very adaptability which makes its freedom of choice so 
glorious and full of hope, is reduced to the level of the old 
man in his decrepitude, of whom it is said ‘‘ another shall gird 
thee and carry thee whither thou wouldest not.’’ In wartime 
it is the old and the rich who manage to retain some vestige 
of freedom. 

To those who do not understand Democracy the attitude 
of democratic states towards war is puzzling. Their intense 
reluctance to take up arms seems pusillanimous ; and when 
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war comes and the p 
*“ deliberate valour,’ 


eople who shrank from it display that 
which is 


‘** firm and unmoved 


With dread of death to flight or foul retreat,” 


a baffled enemy seeks for an explanation of the contrast in 
the hypothesis of perfidy. But in fact there is no contra- 
diction. It is just because Peace is so precious to Democracy 
that Democracies show this unbending determination in war, 
for the outbreak of war is itself a stinging outrage to the 
democratic ideal and as such steels the will to endure. 
Democratic states have a power of endurance unattainable 
by nations whose ardour feeds upon emotion and whose 
political impatience makes them dependent upon the grati- 
fication provided by rapid success. 

But the peace which is precious to Democracy is some- 


thing more than avoi 


dance of war. In the political life of a 


democratic people, freedom of discussion and free criticism 
of governments are essential; but when international 
relations are strained and nations are suspicious of one 
another, much has to be done in secret, and Democracy is 
impaired. When preparation for possible war is a main 


concern of the state 


, the spirit of war which makes this 


necessary is already in many ways undermining the bases of 
democratic government. Democracy is on the defensive, 
and even in retreat, under such conditions. But it belongs 
to Democracy to advance. For after all we are only on the 


road to Democracy. 


‘“* Government by the People, for the 


People ” is a phrase which may serve to describe very roughly 

the form and method of government in this country and in 
some other countries. But the phrase really points beyond 
forms of government to a social ideal. It implies an educated 
people and it implies a concentration of government upon_z 
social welfare and all that we mean by advancing civilisation. 
But education and social welfare cannot advance very far 

if the thoughts and resources of the nation are absorbed by 


arace in armaments. 
Democracy needs is 


For that reason, too, the peace which 
more than avoidance of war. If the 


world is to become, in President Wilson’s words, ‘‘ safe for 


democracy,” it must 


become, in the fullest sense, what his 


successor has described as “a world of neighbours.” It is 
part of the faith and hope of Democracy that that ideal is 
not unattainable and that the attaining of it should be the 


aim of us all. 


Oxrorp. 


REGINALD LENNARD. 





RECENT CRITICS OF THE CHURCH 
IN THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


A CHURCHMAN’S REPLY. 
CANON S. P. T. PRIDEAUX, D.D. 


CHALLENGE and criticism are always valuable ; they are in 
themselves a compliment and they help towards the sifting 
of truth from error and towards the establishment of the 
former. And the poor despised Church and Christian 
religion can take comfort that there are still critics who 
condescend to take notice of them, as is evidenced by three 
articles in the HinBperT JouRNAL for October and January 
last. Some of us, who (like the Oxford verger and the 
Bampton Lectures) are still Christian even after reading 
these and similar articles, are grateful to the writers for their 
challenge and criticism, but we would be grateful also for 
space to say something in return. Not to be too personal, 
we do resent two things: the accusation (for it is nothing 
else) of unintelligence and of dishonesty. Granted not many 
highbrows are to be found in the Church—would there were 
more—but intelligence and brains are not overcommon in 
any profession. Granted that the average of learning and 
intelligence in the ministry is not as high as it might be or 
has been ; still there are some men in the Church’s ministry 
and in their congregations (and some women) who possess 
both and have had their qualities attested by the same 
universities who have set their seal also on the critics. Some 
of us have even taken in, read and kept on our shelves for 
reference the HIBBERT since its first appearance. As to 
honesty, there are again some who would claim that their 
passion for truth is as great as that of the critics ; who have 
seen, in their search for truth, the faith learnt at a mother’s 
knee gradually crumble into nothing and have then built it 
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up again and found it no less Christian than before, even if 
differently expressed and with altered emphasis. We may 
be self-deceived ; there may be an unconscious fear or self- 
interest behind our positions; and we are willing to allow 
the possibility. We do not claim to have solved all the 
difficulties or that there are none to solve. We are not so 
dogmatic as the critics and we seldom use phrases like 


‘there is no doubt about the verdict of history (p. 50) ; 
can only have one result (p. 51); clearly a wrong 
method of approach (p. 52); inconceivable (p. 63) ; 
certainly, must.” 


We do not insist on drawing up the conditions under which 
inquiry is to be made and put logic and the a priori method 
first, and apparently as the only consideration. (“1 love 
Helen” was probably a most illogical statement and her 
parents and his gave much reason against it; but it was 
true.) Indeed, to us such a demand is an offence against 
logic, as a petitio principti (yes, we haven’t forgotten all our 
logic or all our Latin and we can recognise a double misprint 
in Greek). For we do hope and believe that we have been 
and are still honest, and to queer the pitch by laying down 
the rules by which alone the issue is to be judged would to us 
be not honest. 


To the questions raised in these articles some answers 
may be suggested. 

P. 51. ‘ The central affirmations of Christianity are the 
sovereignty and fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of 
man, and the eternal destiny of the human soul.” This is a 
quotation which the writer would seem to approve. These 
three affirmations would satisfy a Jew, almost a Moslem, 
and doubtless the adherents of other religions ; they contain 
nothing which indicates the differentia of Christianity. 

Pp. 55, 65. Argument from silence is notoriously pre- 
carious, and the assumption that the story of the ministry 
“must ” have been told in the surviving literature of the 
early Church if the writers knew it is large and hardly 
justifiable. The Gospel story was in circulation already, in 
some “* form ” or other, even if we grant (but for the sake of 
argument only) that the canonical Gospels were late in 
appearance. In other words, the writers of the other docu- 
ments were not concerned to tell a story which was already 
In circulation, but to deal with other matters relative to it. 


VoL. XXXVII. No. 8. 16 
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Also, the nearer to the original events, the fresher would be 
the memories and oral traditions ; as these grew older and 
weaker, then came the need for literary mentions. 

P.56n. The letter to the Corinthians gives several indica- 
tions that the congregation was anything but “ perfect.” 

P. 57. ‘“‘ Why did the Master’s teaching make so much 
deeper an impression on those who did not hear it than on 
those who did?” This is a statement very difficult to prove 
and could be countered. But one reason why Our Lord’s 
words do not appear in early writings other than the Gospels 
may be, further, that the mere repetition of these words 
would not have secured acceptance and that the authority 
of a contemporary was needed to produce conviction. For 
there were critics and opponents in those days whose argu- 
ments had to be met; may I be dogmatic for once and say 
that “ there is no doubt ”’ that the modern critic would not 
consider himself answered or treated fairly by a string of 
quotations from the Gospels ? 

P. 57, note 3. The inference drawn from Acts ili. 22, 
vii. 37, is unwarranted. 

P. 57. The question of evidence is notoriously difficult, 
apart from obvious instances of the police court, where 
prejudice is likely to operate. Recently there was discussion 
about the incident at Windsor Station at the funeral of 
Queen Victoria and agreement was not reached ; yet no one 
disputes the fact that the Queen’s body was taken from 
London to Windsor Castle via the G.W.R. and on a gun- 
carriage. 

P. 60. Again, it is illegitimate to argue from silence that 
the writers of the Epistles were “ not interested ” in the 
sayings and doings of the ministry. It was not their purpose 
to recount these in their letters, but the sayings and doings 
of Jesus lay behind their attitude and had been dealt with 
by other teachers. 

The interpretation of Gal. ii. 6 is mistaken. St Paul has 
just said that the Jerusalem authorities had accepted his 
teaching, and this verse means that they regarded it as 
complete and needing no supplementing. 

P. 62. Rabbinical references to Our Lord are hardly to 
be expected, and “‘ if ”’ there is not a line in the N.T. written 
by anyone who knew Him, does this much matter? Oral 
tradition was the first method of preservation and many 
scholars hold that Johannine matter is at least contained in 
the fourth Gospel. 

P. 64. ‘‘ Luke was certainly written to refute the 
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Judaizing Matthew.” Another unwarranted assertion. (The 
dogmatising of critics is every bit as vigorous as that of the 
traditionalists.) 

P.64n. The interpretation of Enoch lxix. 9 is erroneous. 
This passage is pre-Christian and refers to the Jewish legend 
of evil having been introduced to earth through the teaching 
of evil angels. 

.“* Cross checks.’’ Are such things really to be expected 
and demanded of a Church intent on propagating its con- 
victions under great difficulties and often bitter persecution ? 
It is hard to be patient with a critic who, while possessing 
great knowledge of detail, shows little or no grip of the 
general situation and proportion of things. 

The question of the Trinity (p. 218 ff.) is notoriously and 
confessedly beyond reason, but it is therefore not true only 
if reason be the ultimate criterion ; but this assumption we 
deny ; reason, intellect, logic are not the sole or ultimate 
arbiters ; there can be revelation otherwise than through 
reason—(they did not preclude the truth of “I love 
Helen ’?)—man has other faculties and elements in his 
make-up, and these sometimes cannot be framed in logical 
categories or expressed in human language. Browning spoke 
tightly of “fancies which broke through language and 
escaped ”; there is truth in the sentimental lines : 


The sweetest flower that blows 
I give you ere we part ; 

To you it is a rose ; 
To me it is my heart. 


For poetry may be truer than prose and transcend the science 
of language; there is meaning in a symbol; and what 
comparison is there between a verbal analysis and description 
of a composition by (say) Bach and the actual hearing of its 
performance ? There are “‘ more things in heaven and earth ”’ 
than philosophy dreams of or can handle; the “ imper- 
fections ” (p. 222) rest with the intellect. 

The criticism of the doctrine of the Trinity starts from 
the assumption that God and man are two incompatible and 
mutually contradictory universals. This, again, is an a priort 
assumption. The Christian doctrine of the Trinity arose out 
of experience, in that men saw in Jesus undoubted signs of 
humanity and also undoubted signs of what was in their 
experience not human but “‘ super-human,” and this they 
equated with the divine. It should be remembered that the 
frst Christians were Jews, one of whose convictions was that 
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God and man, while essentially different, were also essentially 
linked (or whatever word should be used, if any can be 
found). The conviction or assumption that God made man 
in His own image implies some “‘ compatibility ”’ or oneness, 
though not identity, of God with man and had as much 
right to truth as the assumption that there is no link between 
them—such a Theism avoids the extremes of Deism and 
Pantheism. (Incompatibles are continually found to have 
some unifying link. A marine engineer thirty years ago 
gave me an instance of some machinery which was definitely 
both three in one and one in three. Also the modern mind 
is through its education mainly Greek ; but Semitic religious 
intuition is entitled to at least as much consideration.) 

The criticism of the Athanasian Creed (p. 221) suggests 
some looseness of thought and some defect of knowledge. 
(Is this “ logical,” Mr Critic ?) This document is neither 
Athanasian nor a Creed, though the Church has officially 




































retained it as such; enlightened Church opinion wouldf “c 
probably describe it as a courageous attempt to achieve the is) 
impossible, and would for that reason as well as for the fact— ma 
that it “‘ dates’ not consider it helpful to-day. Further,§ ag: 
the word ‘“‘ Person ”’ is a well-known trap. Personality is af} Ch 
quite modern concept, and the word “ impersonation ” ish} not 
nearer to what Tertullian meant—in this sense Irving could)) Ho 
be both himself and Hamlet and Macbeth, ete.—though this} th 
analogy or metaphor, like all, is inadequate to the present§ is: 
issue. We should not say that God is a person (in the modem in 
sense), but that He includes in Himself the essential elements F evi 
of personality while being supra-personal. we 

P. 223. Many would find sufficient proof in the Gospels— wo 
that Jesus did claim to be both God and man, not necessarily § cor 


categorically but at least by implication. 

On p. 222 the word ‘“ unbiassed”’ appears. I have 
nearly always found that “‘ bias ”’ is predicated of those who 
differ from the speaker, just as orthodoxy is always “* my 
doxy ” and all else heresy. But what can be made of the 
following ? It is not a leg-pull and I should be genuinely 
glad of a solution. I have long tried to keep free from any 
bias save the love of truth—in fact, my bias is to have no 
bias. Is this logically possible? It seems to be true in 
fact and experience. If so, is it not an indication that logic 
is not ultimate or exclusive ? 





To return to the main issue. Our critics’ views read like 
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a rejection of orthodoxy until their own a priori demands 
of one kind and another have been satisfied and the whole 
presentation of it is expressed in impeccable terms. A few 
counter-criticisms have been suggested above, and to these 
we add a request : What is the message which these critics 
have for a world torn by division, racked by pain and suffer- 
ing, tormented by fear ? What direction have they for the 
individual who has lost his way in this nightmare ? What 
comfort and hope for the sufferer? What encouragement 
for the man who is overwhelmed by the knowledge of past 
wrongdoing and of present moral weakness ? And we add : 
Are the critics spending their lives trying to bring help to 
their fellow-men through their message, in slums, in tropical 
heat, in Arctic cold, in isolation, social and geographical, in 
poverty, at the cost of the loss of friends, of comfort, of 
worldly prospects, of their own health, time, money, and 
energies ? Are they content, even glad, to be despised and 
“ counted fools for their message’s sake”? ? For the problem 
is not academic ; it is vital, human, involving the whole of 
man’s personality and not merely his brain. We are “ up 
against”? it, and some of us have found that traditional 
Christianity works ; it is coherent and it has power. It is 
not only a question of the Christ of the Gospels but the 
Holy Spirit as a present reality. We have already granted 
that the intellectual acceptance of traditional Christianity 
is not easy, but we do feel that there are fewer difficulties 
involved in it than in any other view, when all the factors and 
evidence are taken honestly and fairly into consideration. And 
we are not unmindful of the saying of a Stoic: “ If a man 
would pursue philosophy his first task is to throw away 
conceit.”” 


S. P. T. PRIDEAUX. 


SALISBURY. 









SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 
PROFESSOR G. DAWES HICKS, F.B.A. 


Durine the past six months several distinguished philosophical 
workers have been removed from our midst.—The death of Professor 
S. Alexander on September 13, at the age of seventy-nine, was a 
grievous loss for English Philosophy. Only a year ago he was 
functioning as President of the Aristotelian Society, and almost 
until the end he was active in philosophical research. Samuel 
Alexander was born in Sydney, New South Wales, on January 6, 
1859. His father, who was a saddler in a good way of business, died 
of consumption at the age of thirty-eight, a few days before the 
younger son was born. His mother, whose maiden name was Eliza 
Slomen, came from Capetown of a family that had settled in South 
Africa somewhere about 1820. The family removed to Melbourne 
in 1863 or 1864, and in 1871 Samuel became a student at the Wesley 
College there. In 1878 he obtained a scholarship tenable at Balliol 
College, Oxford. Here he took a First Class in Classical Mods., and 
a First Class also in Mathematical Mods. in 1879. Two years later, 
in 1881, he obtained a First Class in Lit. Hum. In 1882 he was elected 
a Fellow of Lincoln College, where he lectured chiefly on psychology, 
and where he remained until his appointment in 1898 to succeed 
Robert Adamson as Professor of Philosophy in Owens College, 
Manchester. The Manchester Chair he held for thirty-one years, 
retiring at the age of sixty-five, and was succeeded by J. L. Stocks. 
The classes in Philosophy were seldom large, and the number of those 
attending the Honours Course was very small. But Alexander had 
a devoted band of students, male and female, and he was continually 
receiving grateful letters from former pupils, expressing their indebted- 
ness to him and his teaching. He was an ardent supporter of the 
feminist movement and was instrumental in establishing Ashburne 
Hall, which now accommodates some 150 students. He took a 
prominent part in the movement for replacing the Victoria University 
of Liverpool, Manchester and Leeds with independent universities in 
these centres, and was rewarded by the creation of an independent 
university in Manchester (as, indeed, also in Liverpool and Leeds). 
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He was further appointed as the Presenter in Manchester for honorary 
degrees, and he held this office for six years after his retirement from 
his Chair. He was peculiarly successful in saying appropriate and 
often amusing things of the recipients. Notwithstanding his deafness, 
he was an efficient and sagacious Dean of the Faculty of Arts; and 
it was his custom to invite friends to his house on Wednesday evenings, 
when he was a perfect host, moving among the guests and moving 
them about with kindly impartiality. Alexander was the author of a 
number of important works, besides of many contributions to 
philosophical journals. In 1889 was published his book on Moral 
Order and Progress, which was based upon the essay he wrote for the 
Green Moral Philosophy Prize, which he was awarded two years 
previously. The author seeks to give an account of the factors 
involved in the two central features of Order, or Equilibrium, and of 
Progress, both of which are, it is contended, essential to morality. 
The method followed is to group ethical facts under the main working 
conceptions of morality. Ethics is treated as independent of Biology, 
but the result is to confirm the theory of Evolution by showing that 
the differences of moral action are such as are to be expected if that 
theory be true. In particular, the third portion of the volume aims 
at proving that moral ideals follow, in their origin and development, 
the same law as natural species. A short while ago Alexander told 
me that he still thought that the main contentions of this early 
volume were sound, and that if he were to re-issue the work it would 
be to further substantiate the arguments therein. Later, in 1908, 
there appeared from his pen a brilliant little treatise on Locke (in 
Constable’s shilling series of Philosophies Ancient and Modern). 
Both in exposition and in criticism this small volume is strikingly 
original, and has been the forerunner of all the more recent inter- 
pretations of Locke’s philosophy. Speaking at the Locke 
Tercentenary Dinner held at Christ Church, Oxford, in October, 
19382, Alexander averred that his trinity (“‘ a philosophical trinity, 
Mr Dean,” he interposed, turning to the Chairman, “ not a theological 
trinity ”) consisted of Plato, Spinoza and Locke. For a considerable 
period after the publication of his book on Locke, Alexander was 
pondering over the problem of the nature of Time, which he had 
come to regard as the crucial problem in present-day metaphysical 
inquiry. In January, 1914, he read a very suggestive and stimulating 
paper to the British Academy on “‘ The Basis of Realism,” forestalling, 
particularly in regard to epistemological questions, the conclusions 
of his later work. The next year, in 1915, he was appointed Gifford 
Lecturer in Glasgow, and his lectures were delivered in 1917 and 1918. 
Alexander was President of the Aristotelian Society from 1908 to 
1911, and in the three Addresses he gave as President he anti ipated 
several of the lines of thought developed in the Gifford Lectures. 
These lectures, extensively rewritten, formed the substance of his 
magnum opus, published in the autumn of'1920, in two large volumes, 
Space, Time, and Deity, which was reviewed in extenso in these pages 
soon after its appearance. Space and Time taken by themselves are, 
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it is maintained, pure abstractions ; space is in its essence temporal 
and time spatial. Space-Time is, in fact, the Absolute, only unlike 
the Hegelian Absolute it is the lowest expression of the universe and 
not the highest. It is, in short, the matrix out of which all finite 
beings arise, through a process of emergent evolution. The categories, 
or forms of order, are inherent in Space-Time, and not as in the 
Kantian philosophy mind dependent. Out of Space-Time are 
spontaneously generated ‘‘ emergent qualities.”” Each emergent is 
essentially spatio-temporal, but something else as well. Mind is one 
of these emergents, and an act of mind and its object are distinct 
existents, united by the relation of “‘ compresence.” The “ next 
higher empirical quality than mind is Deity.”” God and Deity are to 
be distinguished. Space-Time, as here conceived, is no other than 
the philosophical concept of God, Deity, on the other hand, the 
object of religion, lies beyond as a higher stage towards which the 
universe is striving, or rather as that stage which reality holds 
potentially within itself but has not yet wholly emerged. Later 
Alexander published a small tractate on Spinoza and Time in 1921, 
and a volume of essays on Beauty and Other Forms of Value in 1933. 
He received honorary degrees from St Andrews, Oxford, Durham, 
Cambridge and Liverpool. In 1930 he was awarded the Order of 
Merit. Perhaps, however, the recognitions he valued most were his 
election in 1918 to a Fellowship of the British Academy and the 
prescntation of his bust by Epstein to the University of Manchester. 
Like Spinoza, he was proud of his Jewish nationality. ‘‘ I may be 
wrong,” he once observed, “‘ in the way I see the fact ; but if they 
inscribe on my cinerary urn Erravit cum Spinoza I am well content.” — 
William McDougall’s death on November 28 removes from our midst 
an able and well-known psychologist. He was born in Lancashire 
in 1891, and educated at Owens College, Manchester, at Cambridge, 
and St Thomas Hospital, London, where he worked in the Physio- 
logical Laboratory, then under the direction of C. S. Sherrington. 
In 1898 McDougall was elected a Fellow of St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and the next year he joined the Cambridge Expedition to the 
Torres Straits, under the leadership of Dr A. C. Haddon, and took 
part with W. H. R. Rivers and C. S. Myers in a comparative experi- 
mental study of native sensory reactions. He also paid an extensive 
visit to Borneo, and later (in 1912) published in conjunction with the 
late Dr (afterwards Sir) Charles Hose, an elaborate work on The 
Pagan Tribes of Borneo. Soon after his return to Cambridge he 
married Miss Annie Hickmore, of Brighton, and the two spent their 
honeymoon at Géttingen, where McDougall worked with G. E. 
Miiller, and began his elaborate experimental study of colour vision. 
On his return to England, he held for some years the post of Lecturer 
in Experimental Psychology at University College, London. Then 
in 1904 he was appointed Wilde Reader in Mental Philosophy at 
Oxford, in succession to Dr. G. F. Stout, and in Oxford he remained 
until 1920, when he accepted the Chair of Psychology at Harvard, 
in succession to Hugo Miinsterberg. He did not, however, remain 
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long at Harvard. In 1927 he was appointed to a new Chair of 
Psychology at Duke University, North California, and that post he 
held until his death, latterly paying yearly visits to England. 
McDougall was a voluminous author. In 1908 appeared his Introduc- 
tion to Social Psychology, which has gone through twenty-two editions ; 
in 1911 a large volume entitled Body and Mind, A History and Defence 
of Animism ; in 1912 a small text-book on Psychology, in the Home 
University Series ; in 1920 a volume in the Cambridge Psychological 
Library on The Group Mind; in 1926 an exhaustive work on 
Abnormal Psychology ; in 1929 Modern Materialism and Emergent 
Evolution ; in 1982 The Energies of Man; A Study of the Funda- 
mentals of Dynamic Psychology ; in 1934 Religion and the Sciences of 
Life ; and a few months ago a last book on The Riddle of Life. From 
first to last, McDougall was a strenuous opponent of what he called 
mechanistic psychology, according to which it seemed to him the 
soul is broken up into a sum of psychic events or experiences and is 
thereby treated as non-existent. In interpreting the soul as an 
animating principle and mind in the sense of life, with which it is 
co-extensive though not identical, biology—vitalistic not mechanistic 
biology—is, he maintained, clearly an important entrance into 
psychology, and vital processes acquire a significance which sheds 
much light upon psychical processes. The realm of the organic 
from the level of life to the level of spirit is, he insisted, determined 
by quite other than merely mechanical factors ; here we come upon 
teleological principles, like meaning, intention, purpose, aim, and the 
higher we rise in the scale of development the more do these teleo- 
logical principles predominate. The human soul is throughout 
determined by them; it is, that is to say, more than the stream of 
consciousness, and is not to be conceived as consisting of elements, 
atomic particles, fortuitously combined. It represents rather a unity 
of a wholly different kind, to which there is no analogy in the sphere 
of physics.—Professor John Watson, who died at Kingston, Ontario, 
on January 27, at the age of ninety-one, was a distinguished Scottish 
philosopher, who spent the greater part of his life in Canada. He 
was born in Glasgow on February 25, 1847, the eldest of four children. 
On leaving school he had become a clerk, but he was ambitious to 
attend the University. Through the aid of his sister, who for a 
number of years laboured on his account in an uncongenial occupation, 
he was enabled to do so. He proved to be one of the most brilliant 
students of his time at the University of Glasgow, and took various 
prizes. He graduated in 1872 with the highest honours in mental 
philosophy. After graduation he taught for some time in Scotland, 
but in the seventies, on the recommendation of his teacher, Edward 
Caird, he was offered the Professor of Moral Philosophy in Queen’s 
College, Kingston, and accepted it. He found the environment 
congenial and remained there for the rest of his life, retiring however 
from his Chair shortly after the end of the War. He made time for 
writing a number of books and articles in philosophical periodicals. 
Most of his systematic treatises (Christianity and Idealism, 1896 ; 
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The Philosophical Basis of Religion, 1907; The Interpretation of 
Religious Experience, 1912, 2 vols., Gifford Lectures) deal with the 
philosophy of religion, and closely follow the Hegelian line of thought 
of the brothers Caird. In 1908, however, he published a useful work, 
entitled The Philosophy of Kant Explained, which covers in a masterly 
way the entire field of the three Critiques. 

The eleventh series of Riddell Memorial Lectures, delivered last 
November before the University of Durham, at King’s College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by Professor W. G. de Burgh, on Knowledge 
of the Individual (Oxford: University Press, 1939, 2s. 6d. net), 
should interest a wide circle of readers. Their purpose is to vindicate 
knowledge of the individual, as illustrated in history, art and religion, 
and to vindicate it in the name of reason, understanding the activity 
of reason as coterminous with that of thought. Dealing first with 
historical knowledge, the author points out that the sole business of 
the historian, gua historian, is to discover, in detachment from all 
practical interests what really happened in the past. The essential 
difference between the objects of history and those of science is that 
the former are individual, whereas science moves and has its being 
in the realm of universals. If it be urged that the historian makes 
use at every turn of the causal relation, and that any causal con- 
nection is in principle universal, the answer is that his causal 
connections, unlike those of science, are as unique as are the events 
connected. (It may, I think, be contended that it is a mistake to 
apply to these connections the term “ causal” at all.) Professor 
de Burgh rejects Hegel’s theory of a philosophy of history and Croce’s 
identification of history and philosophy. The second lecture deals 
with Aésthetic Knowledge. The artist desires to express not only 
what is beautiful, but what is true. Beauty, it is suggested, is most 
obviously displayed in nature, rather than in art; indeed, it is a 
question whether there is anything that is not beautiful, until it has 
been disfigured by the hand of man. Austhetic activity cannot be 
interpreted in terms either of practice or of feeling. The artist, of 
course, brings into being by his will an entity that was not there 
before, but he does so because he sees something and wants to reveal 
the vision to himself and to the world. Nor is art merely the expres- 
sion of emotion. It is this certainly, but it is more than this ; thought 
comes into play, both as distinct from emotion and in fusion with it. 
If we ask what is the truth that art reveals, the answer is, in the first 
place, that artistic symbols reveal the mind of the artist, and this 
not only to the audience but to the artist himself. In the second 
place, a work of art gives knowledge, not only of its maker’s 
personality, but of itself and what it represents. The greatest works 
of art seem to possess a mysterious power to reveal the inner meaning 
of the universe, a power of which all must be conscious, but which 
none but the poet can express in words without vagueness and 
banality. The third lecture is on “* Religious Knowledge.” Religion 
claims to reveal knowledge, such knowledge being primarily of its 
proper object, God, and secondarily, in and through God, of all that 
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is. Further, the knowledge claimed by religion is experiential, and, 
apart from direct communion with God in love and worship, ritual 
observances and notional assents to credal formulas have little 
relevance to religion. Moreover, this experiential knowledge is 
personal. The religious revelation—and all knowledge is revelation 
of an “* other ”—implies the direct communion of persons on both 
sides. All theists will be at one in holding God to be an individual 
self-conscious Spirit, and, as such, transcendent of finite human 
persons. Yet God is never wholly other, his immanence is the neces- 
sary complement of his transcendence. In the latter part of the 
lecture, Professor de Burgh offers several suggestions in support of 
the mystic’s claim to truth. He further argues that if philosophy 
takes religion seriously, religious knowledge must needs be the 
governing factor in the speculative construction.—Professor Arnaud 
Reid’s Preface to Faith (London: G. Allen and Unwin, 1939, 6s. net) 
is a thoughtful and stimulating little volume. Professor Reid, who 
occupies the Chair of Philosophy in King’s College, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, writes not as a theological expert, but as an interested inquirer, 
who believes that the study of religious ideas is really important, 
and that true religion is by far the most significant element in human 
life. Discussing, at the outset, from psychological and moral points 
of view, the difficulties of the individual person in adjusting himself 
to reality, and leading up to the Christian claim to illuminate this 
problem of adjustment, he contends that only that psychology which 
frankly recognises the self-effacing, self-transcending tendencies and 
needs of human nature, can begin to understand it, or, in other words, 
that a sound psychology presupposes sound moral understanding. 
Christianity is not, however, a moral code; it is a religion. And a 
fundamental condition of all real religion is a certain kind of experience 
or awareness. All the higher religions are based upon an intuitive 
apprehension of a spiritual reality which in some sense transcendent, 
which lies beyond (though it may be revealed through) the passing 
phenomena of the senses. The spirit of love is essentially the spirit 
of Christianity, and what Christianity requires is the genuine self- 
transcendence of the spirit of love which knows how to receive as 
well as how to give. The author then goes on to examine some of 
the popular ideas of Christianity. Whether the reported miraculous 
events took place or not ought to be decided in the end, he insists, 
upon historical evidence in the strict sense, and orthodoxy is wrong 
because in fact it tends to base belief in these events purely upon 
doctrinal considerations. The extraordinary and, on general grounds, 
unlikely stories of the Virgin Birth, Resurrection, etc., require, just 
because they are so unlikely, a positive evidence for their truth 
which is less necessary in the case of other stories, and such positive 
evidence, he holds, is not forthcoming. As regards the doctrine of 
the Trinity, he urges that it is certainly paradoxical, and indeed is an 
attempt to reconcile the irreconcilable. If ‘“‘ Person” be taken 
seriously, it is impossible to avoid the tri-Theism expressly denied 
in another part of the Creed ; no jugglery can make three Persons 
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into one Person. Similarly, in regard to the Incarnation, it is 
impossibly difficult to see how anything can justify the statement 
that Christ was both the Son of God, begotten before the ages of the 
Godhead itself, and was also in every respect (apart from sin) a 
human being with a human soul and human body. In respect to the 
question of the sinlessness of Christ, the real issue is not whether 
Jesus Christ actually sinned or not, as whether he had any capacity 
for sin. If he had that capacity, then obviously it could not be 
consistently asserted that he was actually God, though he may have 
been in fact full of the spirit of God; if he had no capacity for sin, 
then he was not human, as we are human, and the story of the 
Temptation must be the story of a piece of play-acting. Yet it is 
possible to deny completely the doctrine of God-and-man as it is 
stated in the Creed, without denying either divinity (in some sense) 
or humanity in Christ. Without affirming that Jesus Christ is 
actually God, it is possible to maintain that God participates in the 
life of the world, and participates in a special way in Christ. Jesus 
was not divine in the same sense in which God is divine, but neither 
could God do what Jesus could do. We may say that Jesus is a 
revelation of God’s nature and love, which, though not a complete 
revelation, is something more than a merely limited one, for the very 
limitations of Jesus, expressing within those limitations a new and 
selective ‘‘ image ”’ of God, reveal to us, as nothing else could, the 
nature of God who is the source of man’s being.—Dr W. Osborne 
Greenwood’s volume on Biology and Christian Belief (London: 


Student Christian Movement Press, 1938, 5s. net) is noteworthy as | 


the production of a medical man who is firmly persuaded of the 
validity of Christian Theism. The object of the work is to present 
to educated people who have had no opportunity of studying biology 
at first hand, the view that, however completely the biologist carries 
out his investigations on the assumption that organisms are 
mechanisms (as they are), it does not follow that all Christian teaching 
and belief are hopelessly shattered. Further, an attempt is made to 
show that even science is one of God’s methods of revelation of 
Himself. At the outset, it is argued, in regard to the physical world, 
that in an examination of the unit itself, from which all so-called 
matter is built, there is nothing in the least corresponding with our 
ordinary notions of “‘ matter.”” Waves and disturbances are all we 
find, and if there is nothing in this world that can be regarded as 
material, we are at once introduced to an immaterial basis and 
foundation which physicists assure us no logic can confute. Passing 
into the realm of living things, the difficulty of explaining the 
transition, and the after-action of organisms, becomes much more 
acute on a mechanistic philosophy. Taking the spindle of a dividing 
cell as an example, it seems incredible that so elaborate a piece of 
mechanism should appear complete, unbidden and in perfect working 
order. A gradual development of it from bits of chance threads is 
unthinkable, for imperfection means inevitable destruction of the 
cells and the story of evolution could never have been told. When 
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we proceed to inquire into the nature of the mind of man, the out- 
standing truth is that Mind is seen to be something very much bigger 
and nobler than a sort of secretion of a bodily organ; it bears no 
analogy to a fabric woven by a loom. Its consciousness, its freedom 
of choice, its capacity for selectivity of action, its power to “ read the 
signals ’—all these and others mark it off from some product of a bit 
of machinery. It is as different from the brain (which acts as its 
vehicle) as is life (in its essence) from the chemical and physical 
bodies which display it. Moreover, in its earlier evolutionary rise 
and progress it has taken the reins and has acted throughout as the 
director-general, the very antithesis of a blind, mechanistic product. 
All Professor A. N. Whitehead’s works are characterised by strikingly 
original and independent thinking, and his latest volume, Modes of 
Thought (Cambridge: University Press, 1938, 7s. 6d. net), is no 
exception to the rule. The volume is divided into four parts. The 
two lectures on ‘‘ Nature and Life ’’ were delivered four years ago at 
the University of Chicago, and have been previously published, both 
in America and in England. It is, I think, rather to be regretted that 
this part of the book does not occupy the first place, for Parts 1 and 2 
seem to be subsidiary to it. In the first of these two lectures, Professor 
Whitehead urges that the traditional doctrine of physics, which has 
been taken over by common-sense, has been completely undermined 
by the development of natural science. The notion of empty space, 
the mere vehicle of spatial inter-connections, has been eliminated 


| from recent science, according to which the whole spatial universe 
| is a field of force, or, in other words, a field of incessant activity. 


Matter has been identified with energy and energy is sheer activity ; 
the passive substratum composed of self-identical enduring bits of 
matter has been abandoned, so far as concerns any fundamental 
description. Any local agitation shakes the whole universe ; there 
is no possibility of a detached, self-contained local existence. The 
environment enters into the nature of each thing. In the second of 
these two lectures, under the heading ‘‘ Nature Alive,” the author 
maintains that neither physical nature nor life can be understood 
unless we fuse them together as essential factors in the composition 
of “really real’? things whose inter-connections and individual 
characters constitute the universe. The notion of life implies (a) a 
certain absoluteness of self-enjoyment, a certain immediate 
individuality ; (8) creative activity, the process of eliciting into 
actual being factors in the universe which antecedently to that 
process exist only in the mode of unrealised potentialities ; (y) aim, 
the exclusion of the boundless wealth of alternative potentiality, 
and the inclusion of that definite factor of novelty which constitutes 
the selected way of entertaining those data in the process of unifica- 
tion. And “aim” evidently involves the entertainment of the 
purely ideal so as to be directive of the creative process. Parts 1 
and 2 of the book comprise six lectures, delivered at Wellesley 
College, Mass., during the session 1937-38. Part 1 deals with 
“ Importance,” “‘ Expression ” and ‘‘ Understanding ” as aspects of 
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“‘ Creative Impulse,” and Part 2 with ‘ Perspective,” ‘‘ Forms of 
Process ” and “ Civilized Universe” as components of “ Activity.” 
Here, Professor Whitehead tells us, the dominating doctrine is that 
factors in our experience are “ clear and distinct ’ in proportion to 
their variability, that philosophic truth is to be sought in the pre- 
suppositions of language, and that it is for this reason akin to poetry, 
and that rationalisation is the partial fulfilment of the ideal to recover 
concrete reality within the disjunction of abstraction.—Philosophical 
students will welcome the appearance of the volume on Reason and 
Intuition, by Professor J. L. Stocks (Oxford : University Press, 1939, 
12s. 6d. net), which has been issued, with an Introduction, by Miss 
Dorothy M. Emmet, and a Note by Sir David Ross on Stocks’ Con- 
tributions to Studies in Greek Philosophy. Three of the essays here 
included have appeared in this Journal, namely, those on “ The 
Eclipse of Cause,”’ “‘ The Philosophy of Democracy,” and “ Leisure.” 
The volume also includes three lectures on “‘ The Kinds of Belief,” 
“ Religious Belief *” and ‘‘ Conflicts of Belief,” originally given as the 
Riddell Memorial Lectures for 19384 under the general title of On the 
Nature and Grounds of Religious Belief. The first essay on ‘* Reason 
and Intuition,”’ in which it is argued that in any plausible sense which 
can be given they are as complementary not as rivals, and in particular 
that (a) reason depends on intuition and (b) intuition depends on 
reason, was originally published in Philosophy (July, 1936), a year 
before the author’s death. Miss Emmet points out that Stocks looked 
on philosophy as the gradual achievement of a synoptic insight into 
the nature of mind, as expressed in the forms of human activity. 
While receptive of ideas from other sources (such as science, history, 
or constructive political experiment), its main concern, he held, is 
to discern the spiritual unity of which each of these activities is a 
facet, and thereby to try to discover what each contributes to the 
central philosophical problem—the formulation of the conscious 
attitude of an integrated human mind to the reality which confronts it. 

The January number of Mind opens with a well-reasoned article 
by Dr A. C. Ewing, entitled “ A Suggested Non-Naturalistic Analysis 
of Good.” He explains at the outset that the article is not intended 
to state what he positively believes to be true, but to make a sugges- 
tion which he thinks it well worth while working out. What he 
suggests is a definition of “‘ good,” partly in ethical and partly in 
psychological terms, and provided ethical terms are introduced at 
all, even though they do not make up the whole of the definition, 
this will save it from the charge of being naturalistic. Accepting 
Moore’s synonym for good as applied to an experience “* worth having 
for its own sake,’”’ Dr Ewing proceeds to ask what analysis can be 
given of ‘“‘ worth having for its own sake.” Surely, he answers, it 
means just “ such that, in the absence of any positive reason against 
it, it ought to be chosen for its own sake. Thus we have a definition 
of “‘ intrinsically good ” in terms of “‘ ought,” and while the phrase 
** worth having for its own sake ”’ can, without verbal contradiction, 
only be applied to experiences, the definition here given can be applied 
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more widely if there are indeed things other than experiences which 
are intrinsically good in the sense under discussion. It seems clear, 

however, that when I say that an experience is intrinsically good I 

am asserting that it is preferable to have it rather than not, that, 

other things being equal, I ought to choose it, in the sense that it is 

the most fitting or most desirable in view of the situation.—There 
is an important article on ‘“‘ Science and Morality ” in the January 
number of Philosophy by Professor A. E. Taylor. Professor Taylor 
concludes that relevant moral fact is inherently different in character 
from relevant natural, or physical fact, and that, on this ground, it 
is idle to look to the procedure of the natural sciences for light on the 
methods proper to a moral science. Morality can be the subject- 
matter of ‘* science ”’ only if “‘ science ’’ be understood in the widest 
sense of the word to mean inquiry into the systematic inter-connec- 
tion of truths.—Professor Taylor has also written an appreciative 
article on *‘ The Ethical Doctrine of Hobbes ” in the October number 
of Philosophy, in which he argues that Hobbes simply meant what 
he said about the natural law as a command of God, and that he 
was led to this conviction not so much by the Scriptural testimonies 
which he produces in such profusion, as by the unusual depth of his 
own sense of moral obligation. 

Attention should be called to an article on ‘‘ Husserl’s Conception 
of Logic as Kunstlehre in the Logische Untersuchungen,” by Mr Rubin 
Gotesky (Phil. R., July, 1938). Husserl, he asserts, has done yeoman 
service in showing the logical dependence of the Kunstlehre on the 
normative and theoretical, and of the normative on the theoretical.— 
There is an interesting article on “‘ The Philosophy of Mysticism” 
by the Very Rev. W. R. Inge in the October number of Philosophy. 
Mysticism as a philosophy will not, he avers, satisfy anti- 
intellectualists or pragmatists or sceptics or agnostics or materialists 
or those who take Time so seriously as to put God inside it. It isa 
philosophy of absolutism, which offers an experimental proof of 
itself. The proof is terribly hard, because it requires the dedication 
of the whole life to an end which is not visible when we begin to 
climb. 





G. Dawes Hicks. 
University CoLLEGE, LONDON. 
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From Morality to Religion. By W. G. de Burgh, F.B.A., London.— 
Macdonald and Evans, 1938.—Pp. xxii, 352.—12s. 6d. net. 


Tuis book constitutes the published version of the Gifford Lectures 
delivered at St. Andrew’s University in 1988, and it is sufficient praise 
to say that it is well worthy of the occasion. In the purely ethical 
field the main purpose of the author is to show that we cannot 
describe ethics wholly either in terms of good or in terms of obligation. 
He makes clear the distinction between the two outlooks in ethics, 
that of the man who is actuated mainly by desire, not necessarily 
selfish, of the good, which he gladly seeks for its own sake, and for 
whom the main problem in ethics is to find out what is good and 
the right means to it, thus subordinating prazis to theoria, and that 
of the man who is actuated mainly by a sense of duty, which presents 
itself to him as quite independent of his other desires and implies, 
almost necessarily, frequent more or less painful conflict with them, 
but is yet felt to be absolute, unconditional and incomparably 
superior in authority to any desire. These two views the author 
regards as both valid and irreducible, and he holds that they cannot 
be reconciled within the sphere of ethics, but only, if at all, by the 
help of religion. He holds that both philosophers and Christian 
theologians have generally been dominated by the former outlook, 
and that nobody till Kant did justice to the latter. Most systems 
of ethics have tried to bridge over the gulf between them by deriving 
obligation from the notion of good either by means of the doctrine 
that the action which we ought to perform in a given situation is 
always the action most conducive to good or by means of the doctrine 
that it is the action most expressive of good. For the former view at 
least Professor de Burgh has little sympathy. He can see no neces- 
sary connection whatever between good and the obligation to produce 
it, and argues that no categorical imperative could depend on a good 
the realisation of which was merely probable, as it must be in any 
given case. I think myself that the view criticised calls for a longer 
discussion in view of its importance in recent ethical thought and its 
plausibility, and without being convinced of its truth I am personally 
not satisfied that the objections our author brings against it, though 
weighty, could not be removed by recognising that actions, as well 
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as their consequences, might be good or bad in themselves, and by 
distinguishing different senses of “‘ ought.’ But then I seem to 
myself to be able to see clearly that, other things being equal, the 
fact that something would be good carries with it an obligation to 
produce it, while Professor de Burgh seems to himself to see equally 
clearly that it does not. I agree with him, however, that the mediat- 
ing notion “ ought to be” is useless, as that something “ ought 
to be” can only mean that it ought to be produced by someone or 
other, so that the problem of the connection between “‘ good ”’ and 
“ought” is left unsolved. Similar objections to those above 
mentioned are brought by Professor de Burgh against the view that 
' our duty is to express the good, in the form in which it has been 
nm put forward by Mr Joseph. 
The account given brings out effectively the fundamental opposi- 
tion between two typical rival outlooks in ethics, but I am not 





tures satisfied that the different characteristics attributed to each view 
praise F need go together. It does not seem to me that a philosopher who 
thical derives the ought from the good need understress or explain away 
annot the occurrence of moral struggle or suppose that to know one’s duty 
ation. F isto doit. For it is certain that, even if we do only desire what is 
thics, F good, as many philosophers have contended, our desires are commonly 
sarily — far from being in proportion to the believed goodness of their object. 
id for —} The majority of people desire an immediate more than a remote future 
1 and good even if their value is believed the same; the vast majority 
| that [} desire for themselves freedom from acute pain more than advance in 
sents moral goodness, even if they think the latter a greater good; and 
plies, practically everybody desires the good of himself more than the 
hem, equal good of another person where that person is not united to him 
rably by any specially strong tie of affection. We can no doubt overcome 
uthor — these desires and seek the greater good even when we desire it less 
unnot than the lesser, but the existence of this discrepancy is quite sufficient 
y the to explain conscious wrongdoing and moral conflict, without either 
stian invoking any desire other than a desire for some good or going beyond 
look, an ethics which makes obligation dependent on good. 

stems Having set forth this antinomy in pure ethics, Professor De Burgh 
iving now shows how ethics leads up to and is connected with religion. 
trine He first points out that both of the contrasted outlooks in ethics 
on 1s inevitably suggest conceptions which are essentially religious. 
trine — The pursuit of finite good leads to dissatisfaction and so to the 
wat — search for a good which is eternal and infinite, and on the other hand, 
eces- one cannot have reverence for a mere abstract law not realised in a 
duce person. This easily leads to the moral argument for the existence 
good of God. In developing this Professor De Burgh has some very 
any illuminating things to say about Kant’s presentation of the argument. 
mnger He also makes the important point that a moral argument for God 
d its is specially apposite against those who, as so many people to-day, 
nally regard religion as essentially non-rational, whether they belong to the 
“— supporters of religion or to its opponents. For “if anything in man’s 
we 


nature bears witness to rationality, it is the consciousness of moral 
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obligation.” (p. 158.) The moral argument for God may be regarded 
as the central point of the book, but it would be unfair to the author 
if I attempted to summarise it in the limited space at a reviewer's 
disposal. It is similar to the arguments used by Rashdall and 
Sorley, but is freshly stated in a more convincing fashion than I have 
seen elsewhere. The argument against the subsistence theory in the 
long note appended to Chapter V is admirable, as well as more 
original than the rest. On one minor point I should like to make a 
protest. Would it not have been wiser to drop the ontological 
argument altogether than to say that it is really not an argument 
but only the assertion of that faith in the validity of thought without 
which we can undertake no arguments at all? The ontological 
argument as put forward by the older writers who used it is a definite, 
formal argument, fallacious because it wrongly assumes that existence 
is like other attributes, and therefore to be discarded. Professor De 
Burgh would probably be as willing as I am to reject the argument 
as I understand it, so that this is perhaps only a question of termino- 
logy, but it is not without its importance. To give a dog a bad name 
is proverbially as good as to hang him, and to apply to good doctrine 
such a bad name as the ontological argument is inevitably to create 
grave prejudice against it and the whole view which rests on it. 

While valid and valuable as far as it goes, the moral argument, 
according to Professor De Burgh, establishes only the conclusion 
that the moral law is grounded in God, not that God himself is good, 
for, while God could not of course be evil, he might be above all 
measures of valuation. The conclusion that God himself is good 
can only be established, he thinks, by appealing, in addition, to the 
evidence of religious experience. In this connection he criticises 
St. Thomas’ theory of analogical predication. The moral argument 
is also limited in the sense that it is not regarded by Professor De 
Burgh as completely cogent by itself, even so far as it goes. He 
would not make the belief in God dependent either on any single 
argument or on religious experience taken in abstraction from other 
sides of our nature including the reasoning side, but on the cumulative 
force of the cosmological, the teleological and the moral arguments, 
together with the response of man’s whole nature in religious 
experience as in zesthetic appreciation. 

I have left too little space for the remaining four chapters of the 
book, but they are almost incapable of summarisation. They deal 
with many points in the relation of religion and morality. At the 
religious level it is claimed that the main ethical antinomies are 
solved. In particular the conflict between the two outlooks in ethics 
mentioned earlier in this review is removed by saying that, while 
the good must be primary and is present without the element of 
obligation in God, the bindingness of the moral law can be explained 
because it is “the revelation of God’s intention for his rational 
creation.” (p.190.) I cannot feel happy about this solution. How can 
we know what God’s intentions are except by first deciding what is right 
and assuming that God intends the right to prevail ? And if so, how 
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does the solution help ? And why ought we to act in accord with 
God’s intentions ? Because God is good? If so we can, after all, 
derive obligation from the good, Or, simply because God commands 
us to do so? If obligation cannot be derived from the good, still less 
could it be derived from a mere command. I think that the author 
would have done better if he had given a fuller and so clearer account 
of this and other central parts of his doctrine even at the expense of 
limiting further the number of topics discussed. But theologians in 
particular will be very grateful both for the wealth of religious 
experience expressed in these chapters and for the very able and 
careful discussion of the way to avoid the Scylla of wrong anthropo- 
morphism and the Charybdis of utter scepticism in what we say 
about God, as well as for the discussion of the relation between 
morality and religion. 

Towards the close of the book the author turns his attention to 
the present-day crisis, and insists as one of the most fundamental 
parts of his message to our times that rationality is not limited to 
formal inference but is the criterion of validity and mark of value 
in every side of life and every part of our nature, and that it is the 
revindication of reason in this wider sense that more than anything 
else is needed to save the world from its distresses. The book has 
appendices on Croce’s theory of economic action and Bergson’s views 
on morality and religion. All readers who have any sympathy with 
the attitude of Professor De Burgh will thank him for his valuable 
contribution on so many topics. , 

A. C. Ewine. 


Triniry Hatt, CAMBRIDGE. 





Medieval Panorama. By G. G. Coulton.—Cambridge: University 
Press.—Pp. xiv + 801.—15s. net. 


Dr CovuLron is inexhaustible. He seems to scorn the passing years 
and grow more vital and productive with time. “If Youth but 
knew, if Age but could” is confounded for foolishness when he 
throws off this fascinating work in the stride of completing his greatest 
labour of Five Centuries of Religion, of which three volumes have been 
published. This is not one of them, but an independent work which 
only increases impatience, like an appetite that grows by what it 
feeds on, while awaiting the further progress of his gigantic main 
work, 

There can be little doubt the Middle Ages are acquiring fresh 
interest and meaning. The day is gone for ever when it could be a 
term of disdain to describe an opponent’s views as medieval, as if 
medieval were a synonym for superstition, obscurantism and all 
that is reactionary or even barbaric. We know now that our sanest 
stabilities and deepest culture are rooted in that travailing and 
energetically intellectual period when giants of the mind wrought 
immortal works. The sap and fermentation of all that is steadily 
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evolutionary and orthogenic in life flows and functions from the 
medieval age. We can understand nothing well in land-tenure, in 
law, finance, economics, local government, or in philosophy, religion, 
theology, ecclesiasticism, art, and science, unless we note and analyse 
these medieval movements. What calls itself the modern mind— 
the term was in common use among the medieval thinkers—grows, 
even when an excresence, from a soil made rich and fertile by a 
remote Christian and classical antiquity. 

The seasonal or cyclical renascence of thought and emotion is 
never something that looks only to the future ; it is fed and fostered 
by a past that controls the present. By the living tissue of mind, 
as such, mind that is an unseverable continwum, the errors and 
deflections of our compasses are corrected and our true direction and 
aim verified and established. Apart from this wisdom, we are vulgar 
gate-crashers and climbers in the intellectual world. 

Dr Coulton has a chivalrous and delicate sense of what readers, 
not wholly ignorant, but humiliatingly less well equipped than 
himself, want to know. He maintains his readable style without 
surrendering one jot or one tittle of his own exacting standards. He 
does not crush or overwhelm us with the power of his learning, but 
presents it tactfully, even popularly, with the ease of a considerate 
but never condescending master. But when controversy is aroused 
by some over-sanguine and not entirely scrupulous partisan, he 
sniffs the battle from afar, the hot blood is up and he cries ‘‘ Ah, ha!” 
Then it is a very pretty sport—unless pity make us too sensitive to 
his victims. He is a historian to be trusted because he does not 
conceal his own convictions and does not expect us to take them on 
his authority. All is documented; his references are there to be 
verified and examined; he invites, quite seriously and even appealingly, 
corrections on facts. 

In this book which seems, for all its scholarship, almost like a 
pleasant collection of papers from his leisure hours, he is at his best. 
It is one of those rare enthralling books about which to write with 
judgement or discretion is to write with enthusiasm. He takes us 
confidingly by the arm on a long walk during which we move in 
time rather than in space as the panorama unrolls. Many readers 
will be glad to read it if only to exchange for a while our own turbulent 
and tormented world for another equally restless but not quite so 
mad ; one, at least, for which we have now the ease of having no direct 
responsibility, and in which we have no present part to play except 
to estimate it in order to take bearings. From that point of view 
it might be prescribed as a rest cure and an inexpensive alternative 
to a nursing home. 

But doubt assails us at the outset. The opening chapter on 
“The Cauldron of God’s Wrath” has terror in it, and a few 
parallels and too many equivalents to the appalling upheavals of 
to-day. As we read we murmur mutatis mutandis, and repeat there 
is nothing new under the sun, nothing abiding except the Eternal, 
and what, within its moving image, the more it changes the more it 
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remains the same thing. Origen had warned his readers of the 
coming dissolution of his world. Jerome, from his little Bethlehem, 
wrote, ‘‘ No doubt all things born are doomed to die,” but it broke 
his heart to see Rome crumbling to pieces. Augustine saw a worse 
than paganism revive and died to the raucous cries of triumphant 
barbarism in his ears, but he had found hope and anchorage in the 
immortal victoriousness of the Christian life. Long afterwards, St 
Gregory the Great in deeper despair sought the same saving refuge. 
He beheld civilisation falling in ruins. ‘‘ What is there now, I ask, 
to please us in this world? Everywhere we see mourning and hear 
groans.” ‘‘ Where is now the Senate, and where is the people.” 
“Let us at least end our worldly longings with the end of the world.” 
Apocalyptic and eschatology are but the gorgeous robes which the 
human spirit throws over the nakedness of its scepticism while it 
makes the decision of Faith in a Power that hangeth the earth 
upon nothing and stretcheth out the north over empty space. Dr 
Coulton’s own stirring opening is also his glad summing up of all. 
“To cling to a Crucified Leader, to insist upon the truth of spiritual 
brotherhood among all mankind—a brotherhood which could not 
be broken by the changes or revolutions of states or cities—to insist 
upon these truths was to steel the soul against all outward enemies. 
. . . Thus it was that the faith in a crucified carpenter revolutionised 
European civilisation. It took more men out of themselves and took 
them farther out of themselves, than any other recorded event in 
Western history, and, as most of us would think, in the history of 
the whole world” (p. 18). He quotes Rostovsef: ‘“‘ The Church, 
and she alone among the different religious communities, offered not 
only spiritual comfort but also practical assistance amidst the 
miseries of present life, while the State oppressed and persecuted 
the comforters.” Yet of this Church in its Western development, 
Dr Coulton tells us that it ‘had become one of the completest 
examples of a Totalitarian State that history records. It claimed to 
swallow up and standardise all important variations, so that there 
should be only one Party, that of the State. For this end almost all 
means were justified; almost all were employed; and, for many 
generations at least, they were employed with success.” 

If we are tempted to declare this estimate harsh we cannot soften 
it by saying that the Church was fighting desperately, and not always 
insincerely, in the name and with the authority not of secular values 
or merely of the “ divine right ” of kings, but of the spiritual and 
supernatural Ultimates on which depended not the solidarities of 
nations, but the final ruin or beatitude of the individual soul. The 
rejoinder doubtless is ready, that a Church speaking and acting in 
the Name that is above every name, all the more challenges judgement 
on its character and conduct and thereby deepens its guilt. The 
Church was certainly a State if also infinitely more. It regarded 
itself as being, in the strictest Aristotelian sense, a Societas Perfecta, 
and therefore rightfully entitled to absolute obedience and to the 
use of physical force to ensure it—a use too often and too horribly 
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carried out in practice. Dr Coulton is well known as a stern and 
sometimes pitiless critic of the Roman Catholic Church, but he not 
only states his reasons, but frequently tempers judgement with 
generous tributes. ‘“‘ Amid that multitude of clergy, there were 
doubtless many in every time and country who were the salt of the 
earth. We must think here not only of the saints whom Rome has 
canonized ; though but a small proportion of those were indeed 
parish priests, as of a still smaller proportion were peasants and 
artisans. Behind these striking, often theatrical figures, we must 
think also of the hundred and forty-four thousand who, if all could 
be seen, would be worthy of the same crown and palm . . . we must 
not forget those who lived and laboured unknown, though they daily 
faced their duty in the spirit which Keble holds out as a modern 
model : 


‘ Think not of rest : though dreams be sweet, 
Start up, and ply your heavenward feet. 
Is not God’s oath upon your head, 
Ne’er to sink back on slothful bed, 
Never again your loins untie, 
Nor let your torches waste and die, 
Till, when the shadows thickest fall, 
Ye hear your Master’s midnight call.’ ” 

These tributes are repeated here as throughout his other works. 
Even of the Friars, theme of Chaucer’s anger, he does not fail to 
mention those who were martyred by the Church because they would 
not yield on the point of Holy Poverty. To this we must add his 
deep appreciation of Mysticism, which Goethe called “ the scholastic 
of the heart, the dialectic of the feelings.” He recognises with 
sympathy that “ it has always a tendency to symbolism : its language 
is necessarily symbolical” and “‘ most great poetry is more or less 
mystical ” (p. 519). 

This is the tragedy of Quakerism, so rich in felicitous verbal 
symbolisms when not plunged in a sacramental silence. This, too, 
is the tragedy of a sensualised Catholicism which is corrected within 
itself by a cadaverous and bone-dry asceticism. This represents 
agelong conflicts within human nature which it takes more than 
human nature to resolve. There is a gorgeous quotation in the 
chapter on “ Artist Life ’” which says so well what is usually said so 
ill, It is from a monk Theophilus identified with Roger of Helmers- 
hausen. ‘‘ Cheered by these supporting virtues, my beloved son, 
thou hast approached God’s house in all faith, and adorned it with 
such abundant comeliness. In illuminating vaults and the walls with 
every diversity of handiwork, and all the hues of the rainbow, thou 
hast in a manner shown forth to every beholder a vision of God’s 
paradise, bright as springtide with flowers of every hue, and with 
fresh green of grass and leaves . . . whereby thou makest men to 
praise God in His creatures, and to preach His wonders in His 
works. . . . If we look upward to the vaults, they are as a mantle 
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1 and — embroidered with flowers: if, again, we look upon the walls, there 
e not — also is a kind of paradise; or if we consider the light that streams 
with | through the windows, then we cannot but marvel at the priceless 
were f beauty of the glass and at the variety of this most precious work. 
f the — Labour therefore now, my good pupil, happy in this life before God’s 
e has face and man’s, and happier still in the life to come, through whose 
deed — labour and zeal so many burnt offerings are devoted unto God ” 
- and & (p. 559). 
must Philip Wicksteed once told the present writer of an incident when 
could he was abroad on holiday with his brother-in-law. They saw in one 
must of the grandest of medieval cathedrals a celebration with all the 
daily — glory and impressiveness of processions, chants, lights, immemorial 
»dern — prayers and praises echoing through swirling wreaths of incense. 
| Coming away hushed for a while, his companion suddenly broke 
| silence. ‘“* Well, Philip, these fellows know how to do it”; and, 
_ after a pause, ““ The Quakers know how not to do it; anything 
_ between doesn’t count.” 
Dr Coulton will not allow Roman Catholics to run away with the 
| word Catholic, which Father Tyrrell said was music to his ears. He 
_ claims it for a deeper, freer Catholicism of the spirit, as indeed all 
' should claim it, who have a sense of the profound unity of the 
Christian life and of the indestructible soul of the Church. Writing 
| of “ The Peasant Saint ” as represented by Langland, he expounds 
orks. — against Mr Christopher Dawson, the final heroic hopefulness of Piers 
il to § Plowman. “If indeed true religion seems to be dying out from the 
yould § Visible Church, yet the Kingdom of God is always within us. If, in 
d his that which claims to be the One True Fold, Christ is crucified afresh, 
lastic — then let us shake the dust from our feet, and go forth as pilgrims— 
with | ifso must be solitary pilgrims—in search of the Christ that is to be. 
uage | How far? Over the wide world, till we have found what we seek, 
‘less f or till the night comes ” (p. 558). 
This notice must be brought to an abrupt end without even a 
erbal | mention of many things that surge up for telling. But some fifty-two 
too, | chapters, a year of weeks, must be suggested. There is one on Dante, 
ithin | “the first really learned layman of the Middle Ages in Western 
sents [| Europe.” It is a lucid and lyrical study that will delight Dante 
than students. In other chapters we see the magnificent cavalcade of 
| the — Chivalry and Romance pass before the mind, coloured by studies of 
id so Chaucer and Malory. We are part of ‘“ The Village” and “ The 
ners- — Village Life ” and join in its “‘ Dance and Song.” Chapters on “‘ Free 
son, Thought and the Inquisition,” ‘“‘ The Lollards,” “‘ The Black Death,” 
with and others make clear, what Dr Mackinnon has stressed in his last 
with § historical study, that the Reformation would be an unintelligible 
thou “bursting of the dykes ” but for the wear and tear and floodings of 
0d’s the centuries that preceded it. This becomes plain in “ The Fight for 
with the Bible ” and ‘‘ The Open Bible,” in the latter of which Dr Coulton 
n to § lets himself go with a nobly contagious enthusiasm that rivals that 
His § of the final quotation from T. H. Huxley. 
antle To make this treasure an artistic joy its pages are decorated with 
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over thirty quaint and delectable figures in the text and illustrated 
with eight full plates. 
J. M. Luoyp Tuomas, 


LLANARTH, CARDIGANSHIRE. 





Edward Irving and his Circle. By Andrew Langdale Drummond, 
Ph.D.—London: James Clarke & Co. Ltd., 1987.—Pp. xii., 305. 
—8s. 6d. net. 


Epwarp Irvine died in 1884. The volume before us is a contribu- 
tion to the centenary of that event, which has already been marked 
in this Journal by an article from the pen of Miss Muriel Kent 
(January 1985), and by many other press and pulpit notices and 
references. 

Irving is a unique and somewhat perplexing figure in our religious 
history. It is difficult to obtain an altogether convincing or con- 
sistent view of his personality and of the various factors that made 
or marred his career. Dr Drummond’s book provides an admirable 
survey of the available data, now much increased since the first 
biographies and studies of Irving were published. Among these the 
most important, of course, were written by his friend Thomas Carlyle, 
who, like him, was a native of Annandale, and by Mrs Oliphant in 
her classic Life of Irving. And Dr Drummond has not only made 
use of new and valuable sources of information, but has introduced 
new points of view, as he does in bringing the light of recent psycho- 
logical research to bear on the supernormal religious experiences 
with which Irving identified himself at so great a cost. 

In the obituary notice which Carlyle wrote for Fraser’s Magazine, 
he said of Irving: “I call him, on the whole, the best man I have 
ever, after trial enough, found in this world, or now hope to find ” ; 
and the Reminiscences, published many years later, show unaltered 
affection and admiration. Gratitude alone might well have inspired 
these tributes, for Carlyle never had a better friend. Many of the 
most helpful factors in his life were due to Irving’s intervention and 
influence. It was Irving who, at a time when Carlyle was almost 
penniless, obtained for him the very remunerative appointment as 
tutor to the Buller lads. Above all, it was he who introduced him to 
Jane Welsh. If they saw little of each other in the later years of 
Irving’s brief life, it was not Carlyle’s fault. The old intellectual 
comradeship, in which they had ranged so freely and happily over 
many fields of thought, had come to an end, and, as Carlyle said: 
“Irving shut himself up in a lesser world of ideas and persons, and 
lived isolated there.” 

Mrs Oliphant’s attitude differed from Carlyle’s. She represented 
more fully the feeling that prevailed in the inner circle of Irving's 
disciples, though she never actually belonged to that circle herself; 
and she brought to the writing of his Life a personal devotion which 
she likened to that of the Blessed Angelico who painted the saints 
on his knees, 
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How was it then that the friend of Carlyle, the assistant for a 
couple of years to Dr Chalmers, at Glasgow, the brilliant young 
minister who brought new life into the almost derelict congregation 
of the Caledonian Chapel, London, and whom so many people dis- 
tinguished in politics, society, science, art and literature thronged 
to hear; how was it that this extraordinary popularity lasted for so 
short a time, and that the new church in Regent Square, which, as 
he rightly claimed, “‘ had been built almost entirely on the credit of 
his name,” was locked against him and those who remained loyal 
to him ? 

The question is not one that is easy to answer, if we are to be 
fair either to Irving himself or the more sensible of his opponents, 
or to friends like Dr Chalmers, who refrained from taking any action 
in his defence at the most critical time in his career. Yet there are 
certain considerations that need specially to be borne in mind. The 
most important and illuminating of these is the rigidly New Testa- 
ment character of Irving’s religion. The Apostolic Church, in every 
detail of its faith and practice, was the standard which he regarded 
as applicable to all time, and sought to carry out in his own ministry. 
The salutation, “‘ Peace be to this house ! ” which he adopted in his 
Glasgow days in making his parish calls, was one evidence of his 
desire to conform literally to Apostolic usage. Had he gone no further 
than that, he might have been thought a little eccentric, but quite 
harmless. But when he came to deal with New Testament doctrine, 
and to give unusual interpretations of it in the pulpit and through his 
published works, he inevitably ran the risk of arousing suspicions 
as to his orthodoxy. At that time New Testament criticism, with 
its recognition of many strands of doctrine—Petrine, Pauline, Johan- 
nine and other—and of differences of worship and administration 
between one church and another, hardly existed; if there was not 
perfect outward uniformity, there was at least perfect inner con- 
sistency. Irving preached a course of sermons on the humanity of 
Christ. Following what he conceived to be the teaching of St Paul 
he attributed to Christ the same sinful nature as the rest of mankind’s ; 
the only difference being that in Christ the natural man was in com- 
plete subjection to the spiritual. For holding this view of the carnal 
identity of Christ with all men, the Scots Presbytery in London 
expelled him from its membership. As, however, he was not under 
its authority, having his credentials directly from the Scottish 
National Church, he did not take the expulsion very much to heart. 
Still, the matter became more serious, and fraught with tragic 
significance, when the Presbytery of Annan summoned him to appear 
before it and answer to the charge of heresy. He went, and in the 
place of his birth and the kirk where he had been ordained, he was 
declared to be no longer a minister or member of the Church of 
Scotland. 

Alongside of this vexatious heresy case, another cause of dissen- 
sion had arisen, and it also was due mainly to Irving’s intense pre- 
occupation with Apostolic and especially Pauline teaching. Among 
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the passages most frequently in his mind was the twelfth chapter of 
First Corinthians, in which St Paul enumerated the various “ gifts ” 
which God had bestowed on the Christian community, and he was 
impressed by the fact that several of them, and in particular the 
gifts of healing and of speaking with tongues, were not now to be 
found in the Church. What had become of them? The usual 
explanation was that they were special to the first generation of 
believers, and that they had either been superseded, or been with- 
drawn as no longer necessary functions of the Church’s life. The 
function of healing had become the business of medical science, at 
any rate in modern times; and the gift of tongues was assuming 
new form in the preaching of the Gospel and the translation of the 
Scriptures in the many languages of the world. Such interpretations, 
however, did not satisfy Irving, who maintained that the gifts, as 
understood by St Paul, were very different in kind from those repre- 
sented as their modern equivalents, and that they had been with- 
held because of the Church’s unworthiness to retain them. The 
condition of their restoration was, he believed, the revival of Apostolic 
Christianity in the fulness and purity of its doctrine and discipline. 
Their reappearance in the Church would indeed be a sign that such 
a revival had actually begun. It was with intense interest therefore 
he learnt that in the parish of his friend Robert Story on the Gareloch, 
Firth of Clyde, these gifts were said by many whose judgement he 
respected to be possessed by two young women, the daughters of a 
farmer, and he was convinced both of their good faith and of the reality 
of the gifts. Later on the gift of tongues was claimed by members of 
his own Church, and he allowed them to speak, first at weekday 
meetings, and afterwards at the Sunday services, carrying out St 
Paul’s injunction not to forbid such utterance. But what seemed to 
him the very voice of God breaking once more on human ears 
uppeared to most hearers to be mere gibberish, and a wanton inter- 
ference with the conduct of the services decently and in order. 
After his separation from the Presbyterian body, he devoted himself 
to the newly founded Catholic Apostolic Church, in which some at 
least of his ideals were realised, and which is often called by his 
name—lIrvingite. Worn out by toil and by a succession of poignant 
domestic griefs, he died at the age of 42. 


J. M. ConneELL. 
LEwEs. 





Walking Together: A Study of Liverpool Nonconformity, 1688-1938. 
By Anne Holt, M.A., F.R.Hist.S.—London : George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., 1938.—Pp. 264.—5s. net. 


To her admirable Life of Joseph Priestley (1981) and her History of 
the Liverpool Domestic Mission Society, on occasion of its centenary 
(1986), Miss Holt has added another valuable contribution to the 
history of religious thought and life in this country, from the earliest 
days of Nonconformity to the present time. The new book is offered 
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as a gift to the congregation of the Ullet Road Church, Liverpool, 
to mark the celebration of 250 years of completed life, since the 
opening in 1688 of their first meeting-house in Castle Hey. They 
moved in 1727 to a more commodious building in Benn’s Garden, 
and again, in 1811, to the Renshaw Street Chapel, memorable for 
the ministry of John Hamilton Thom and Charles Beard. The 
move to Ullet Road was in 1899. But while the record tells of these 
four successive places of meeting, it is throughout with the one 
worshipping society, the living Church, that the historian is concerned. 
And this one is typical of many others throughout the country, a 
group of churches of distinctive character, with a place and mission 
of their own among the various Churches of Christendom. This 
little group, in its own field of service, marches now under the banner 
of the General Assembly of Unitarian and Free Christian Churches, 
but this banner or title is only an incident in the history of a group 
of Free Churches, in the Open Way of life. Their fundamental 
principle is spiritual freedom, and their ideal truly catholic, in that 
freedcm unbound by any one form of dogmatic limitation. When 
the group first came into being and began to be separated from other 
Nonconformist bodies, no breath of Unitarian heresy had touched 
them ; their doctrine was strictly of the school of Calvin, and their 
character Puritan, of the type of John Milton and Richard Baxter. 


| The process of change in theological belief came gradually during the 


eighteenth century, through phases of Arminian, Arian and Unitarian 
doctrine, and in this last phase in the nineteenth century reached its 
highest achievement, as Miss Holt makes very clear, in the spiritual 
faith of such men as Channing, Martineau and Thom. What is 
demonstrated in this history is that in such a Free Church the founda- 
tion is truly laid, for the service of God and man, and that through 


| successive generations a life of unbroken religious fellowship can be 


maintained, in which the claims of growing knowledge and deepening 


| spiritual experience can be frankly and adequately met, with resultant 


quickening and enrichment of worship in.the Church, and constant 
harvest of good fruit in the service of all human needs. The secret 
of it is in the title happily chosen by Miss Holt for her book, in the 
light of a sentence, printed on the title-page, from an early seven- 
teenth century covenant of the first Congregational Church in 
Southwark (1616): ‘‘ Then standing together, they joined hands, 
and solemnly covenanted with each other, in the presence of Almighty 
God, to walk together in all God’s ways and ordinances.” 

How that foundation principle of spiritual freedom proved 
effectual in the life of the Church, a true response to the call of God, 
with unshaken confidence amid all change in the Divine guidance, 
is told by Miss Holt in a narrative of very human interest. It 
illustrates with competent knowledge, and in true perspective, 
through the experience of the one congregation, the wider movements 
of religion in the life of the nation. The devotion and determined 
faithfulness of the first Nonconformists, their manly independence 
and love of liberty, the growing enlightenment of the eighteenth 
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century, notably through the influence of the devout rationalism of 
John Locke, the opening of the way to further progressive thought 
through the refusal to be bound by any authority in matters of 
doctrine or practice but that of the Bible, and then in the following 
century the further liberation from bondage to the letter of Scripture, 
through appeal to the ultimate inward authority of the Spirit; 
these are among the most vital features of the unfolding story. And, 
as one generation succeeds another, points of special human interest 
are found in the long ministry of Henry Winder in the Benn’s Garden 
Chapel (1718-52), in the record of the life and influence of such lay 
members of the congregation as William Roscoe (1753-1831), eminent 
alike as historian and social reformer, leader in all matters of education 
and the higher culture, enlightened philanthropist, fearless opponent 
of the inhuman slave-trade in one of its chief centres ; and after him, 
in the same fine tradition of good citizenship, two William Rathbones, 
father and son, with whom the ministry of John Hamilton Thon, in 
Renshaw Street Chapel, was intimately associated ; and finally in 
events more recent, during the twenty-one years of service of the 
present minister, in which the significance of what is known as the 
Cathedral controversy is well brought out, in its bearing upon the 
present position of the congregation, its ideal and endeavour for yet 
more fruitful life in the future. 


Towards this end the most signal service of Miss Holt’s book is in 
her clear recognition of the-greatness of Thom, and her account of f 


the searching power and quickening influence of his ministry. On 
the roll of ministers his personality stands out pre-eminent in gracious 
spiritual power, ard the depth of his far-reaching influence could only 
be measured by an adequate estimate of what Liverpool has owed 
to the men and women who grew up under his ministry from its 
beginning in 1831 to the close in 1866, and, indeed, to the end of his 


life in 1894. ‘*‘ His memory,” Miss Holt writes, “‘ is enshrined in the f 
traditions of the Church,” and his living word remains, a most f 
precious inheritance, not for this one Church alone, in his published f 


sermons, especially the two volumes, Laws of Life after the Mind of 
Christ. Of the value of these Dr Jacks’ estimate is quoted from a 
memorial notice in the Liverpool Daily Post: ‘‘ The sermons of Mr 
Thom form a lasting storehouse of the bread of life. They are the 
expression of a soul manifestly impelled to utterance by the power of 
the Spirit. In the happier future, when the differences between 
Christians are rated at their proper worth, readers of these sermons 
will forget to ask of what complexion was their author’s creed. They 
will think of him only as one born in the highest rank of souls, 
quickened by the consciousness of God, trained by communion with 
the spirit of Christ, and sublimely confident of the inner truth of the 
message given him to deliver.” 

In the light of that tradition the ministry of the Church is still 
carried on, with high privilege in the knowledge of its past, bearing 
its own witness, in the field of the world’s service, to the power of 
truth and Christian faithfulness in the freedom of the Spirit, and ready 
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always to welcome the wider fellowship and the opportunity for more 
effectual service that may be offered through the broadening 
sympathies and closer co-operation of other Churches. 


V. D. Davis. 


BEACONSFIELD. 





Matthew, Mark and Luke. By Dom John Chapman.—London: 
Longmans Green & Co., 1937.—Pp. xxv, 312.—25s. net. 


HERE is a book that “ challenges the crystalisation into a dogma of 
what is at best a working hypothesis ” (p. xxii); namely, the two- 
source theory of the composition of the Synoptic Gospels. The 
author, the late Dom John Chapman, is best known perhaps through 
his monograph, John the Presbyter and the Fourth Gospel, 1911, in 
which he vigorously advocated the position held by a few New 
Testament critics (e.g., Th. Zahn, G. Salmon, A. T. Robertson) that 
the supposed historicity of the Elder John is due only to Eusebius’s 
mistaken interpretation of Papias’s ambiguous words. 

The present volume was edited posthumously by Monsignor 
J. M. T. Barton, who contributes an introduction and numerous 
footnotes of an explanatory and bibliographical nature. It may be 
mentioned that the editor is much more closely restrained than was 
Chapman by the pronouncements of the Pontifical Biblical Commis- 
sion (June 26, 1912) regarding the Synoptic Problem, decisions which 
forbade the faithful to hold the two-source hypothesis. Indeed, the 
free spirit of the author is to be seen in the fact that until 1916 he 
had espoused the condemned theory. 

In a semi-biographical chapter Dom Chapman indicates how, by 
perusing Rushbrooke’s Synopticon he was “ converted ” from the 
critical view to the position advocated in the present volume. This 
position is that Matthew was the first to write a Gospel ; that he wrote 
it in Aramaic ; that being translated into Greek, Peter read out of it, 
in his own wording, as a textbook while preaching to Gentiles at 
Rome; that Mark took down in shorthand the conversational 
language of Peter, with its many verbal repetitions and all the vivid- 
ness of personal recollection; that Luke depended on Mark as a 
framework ; and that later, while at Rome, Luke read Matthew ! and 
decided to incorporate sections of it into his work, now on the eve of 
its publication. 

The chronological sequence of the Evangelists, it will be seen, 


1 Chapman almost involves himself in a contradiction, for he says 
(p. 178) that Luke drew up his “ first draft without getting some Jewish 
friend to translate Matthew for him,” although ex hypothesi it had already 
been translated (p. 90). He probably would seek to turn the force of this 
criticism by replying that he means that not until Luke had left Cesarea 
and arrived at Rome did he see the Greek Matthew. 
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approximates to Augustine’s uncritical opinion that Mark was 
pedissequus et breviator Matthaei (de Consensu Evang., i. 4). 

With all due regard for the diligent and painstaking scholarship 
manifested in this volume, it may quite justly be remarked that 
Chapman is unable to appreciate the significance of the mutual 
relationships of the Synoptics, relationships pointed out so long ago 
as 1835 by Karl Lachmann in a decisive study contributed to Studien 
und Kritiken. What Lachmann made clear anyone can verify: 
(a) there is very little in Mark apart from details that is not in Matthew 
or in Luke; (b) when Mark and Luke differ in order Matthew agrees 
with Mark, and when Mark and Matthew differ in order Luke agrees 
with Mark ; and (c) Matthew and Luke never agree in order against 
Mark. The additional fact, brought to light three years later by 
C. H. Weisse, that after all the sections contained in Mark have been 
eliminated from Matthew and Luke there still is a common element 
in Matthew and Luke, is not interpreted by Chapman according to 
what seems to most scholars to be its obvious and, indeed, necessary 
import. 

Several remarks may be made concerning a subsidiary position 
advocated by Chapman. His chapter on “ The Aramaic Rhythms 
and Formulas in Matthew,” following the path blazed by C. F. 
Burney’s study, The Poetry of Our Lord, 1925, is largely worthwhile. 
But his conclusion, reinforced by a separate chapter, that Matthew 
is a (faithful) translation from Aramaic simply cannot be drawn from 
the type of generalised arguments to which he appeals. The most 
that he can prove is that Matthew had a Semitic background and 
possibly thought in Aramaic syntax. Even the supplement that the 
editor, Mgr Barton, contributes to bolster up Chapman’s weak 
arguments adds little of real worth. Neither the author nor the 
editor appears to be aware of Dr J. de Zwaan’s careful analysis of the 
various types of possible Semitisms.1 If a written Aramaic original 
is to be postulated either for Matthew or for any of the other Gospels, 
the probability of its existence can be rendered cogent only by self- 
evident mistranslations, such as those that C. C. Torrey, with learned 
and incredibly ingenious labours, professes to have discovered. 

Although the formgeschichtliche method is now claiming a large 
share of the attention of New Testament scholars that was earlier 
devoted to purely literary problems, this newer exercise cannot 
displace the legitimacy of pursuing the older discipline. While it is 
extremely doubtful that the present book will alter the position 
achieved by the skill and patience of scholars of the past century, 
nevertheless it is always necessary to reconsider, as Dom Chapman 
says he did, the arguments supporting one’s supposedly valid 
hypotheses. 


Bruce M. METZGER. 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


1 Jackson and Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, I, ii, 53 ff. 
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Power: A New Social Analysis. By Bertrand Russell.—London : 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1938.—Pp. 328.—7s. 6d. net. 


For Mr Russell history is, indeed, “‘ philosophy teaching by examples.” 
In this interesting analysis of the nature of Power, he draws exten- 
sively upon the experience of every place and time. He ranges from 
the Babylonian Hammurabi to Lenin, from Agathocles to Hitler, 
and shows much command of encyclopedic learning. His method is 
empirical, and history is always at the service of philosophy, providing 
evidence and example. I have found only one obscure or incon- 
sequential remark (page 98: I fail to understand how “ the reign of 
naked force in international relations after the Great War might 
have been ended by the adoption of Communism throughout Europe, 
if Russia had had an exportable surplus of food”). Mr Russell’s 
theme is of immediate relevance and importance. The problem of 
power is peculiarly our own problem in these times of science, 
machinery, dictators and elaborate organization. We know a great 
deal, but have we any real understanding either of the nature of the 
power which this knowledge gives us, or of the best way to control 


| it for our own ends? Mr Russell has put us all in his debt by this 


acute analysis of forms of power, and his survey and integration of 


_ the relevant experience of the past. 


Mr Russell’s main contention, in brief, is that just as Energy is 


| the fundamental concept of physics, so Power is the fundamental 


concept in social science. The chief kinds of power are economic, 
military, propaganda; and the various forms of power—kingly 
power, priestly power, naked power, traditional power, and so on— 
can mostly be analysed into one or other of these kinds. “* Power, 


like energy, is continually passing from any one of its forms into any 


other, and it should be the business of social science to seek the laws 


_ of such transformations.” (Thus the followers of Marx go seriously 
} astray when they presuppose that the one constant and determining 


kind of power is the economic.) It should be noted that this con- 
tention does not involve a belief that the power-motive is the only 
human motive, or even that it is the determining motive in most 
individuals. The power-motive, as Mr Russell readily admits, is 
very unevenly distributed, and is limited by various other motives, 
such as love of ease or love of pleasure—or, one may add, by love. 


_ But love of power is a characteristic of the men who are causally 


important in social affairs. And the power impulse which is explicit 
in leaders is implicit in their followers. 

Power is defined as “‘ the production of intended effects”; and 
is, therefore, usually embodied in organization, which is “a set of 
people who are combined in virtue of activities directed to common 
ends.” (It is admitted, of course, that purely psychological power, 
such as that of Plato or Galileo, may exist without any corresponding 
social institution.) Perhaps the most valuable sections of the book 
are those devoted to “ the biology of organizations ”’ and “ organiza- 
tions and the individual,” because it is in these chapters that we come 
to the crux of so many of our most complex modern problems. It 
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is useless to condemn love of power in itself, because not only is it 
an essential part of human nature, but it is, of course, the basis of all 
good action as well as of evil. “* If you love your neighbour, you will 
wish for power to make him happy. To condemn all love of power, 
therefore, is to condemn love of your neighbour.”’ One must distin- 
guish between power desired as a means and power desired as an end 
in itself. The latter has little social value—the value of the former 
depends upon the end desired. 

The root problem is the taming of power, and in the extent to 
which it achieves this lies, for Mr Russell, the value of democracy, 
It may not insure good government, but it prevents certain evils, 
It is useless to expect irresponsible power to be consistently benevolent 
and the men in charge of government must be made regularly respon- 
sible to public opinion if we are going to ensure that their power is 
used well. If organization means power, then responsibility must 
itself be organized if it is to be effective: and power “ cannot be 
rendered innocuous by transforming men whom we believe to be 
‘ good ’ into irresponsible despots.”” We must have no blind trust 
in philosopher-kings or patriot-parties. 

Lest it be thought, however, that Mr Russell is too prone to rely 
upon political devices and constitutional checks and balances it may 
serve to rectify the balance if we end with two other quotations. 

** If I had to select four men who have had more power than any 
others, I should mention Buddha and Christ, Pythagoras and Galileo. 
. . . Noone of the four sought the kind of power that enslaves others, 
but the kind that sets them free. . . . It is not ultimately by violence 
that men are ruled, but by the wisdom of those who appeal to the 
common desires of mankind, for happiness, for inward and outward 
peace, and for the understanding of the world in which, by no choice 
of our own, we live.” 

And here is the note on which the book ends. 

“‘ This is the task of a liberal education: to give a sense of the 
value of things other than domination, to help to create wise citizens 
of a free community, and through the combination of citizenship 
with liberty in individual creativeness to enable men to give to human 
life that splendour which some few have shown that it can achieve.” 

The book is attractively written, with wit and lucidity ; and it is 
a storehouse of wisdom which even several readings do not exhaust. 


Davip THOMSON. 
CAMBRIDGE. 











